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THE GIOVANNI P. MOROSIN]I 
COLLECTION 

Beginning on Friday, December 0, and 
continuing through Sunday, January &, 
1933, the Giovanni P. Morosini Collection, 
bequeathed to the Museum by Giulia P. 
Morosini as a memorial to her father, will 
be shown in its entirety in Gallery D 13 on 
the first floor. Especially rich in arms and 


armor, this collection includes also minia- 
tures, paintings, prints, and various objects 
of European decorative art. After the spe- 
cial showing, the pieces, although distri- 
buted in the galleries, will continue to bear 
upon their labels the name of the collection 
as Well as that of the donor. 


GIFTS FROM GEORGE AND 
FLORENCE BLUMENTHAL 
A RENAISSANCE BRONZI 


Among the few classical statues known in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in 
Italv, none appears to have been more pop- 
ular than the bronze Spinario which formed 
part of the donation of Pope Sixtus IV to 
the Conservator in 1471. This life-size 
statue, as every visitor to Rome will recall, 
represents a nude boy, seated on a rock and 
bending forward as he examines the sole of 
his right foot as if to pluck out a thorn. The 
appeal of the statue in the Renaissance was 
twofold: first, as a “witness,” clear and 
authoritative, of the ancient civilization to 
which the new culture was turning for 
direction; and, secondly, as a charming em- 
bodiment of that love and understanding of 
childhood which are so abundantly evident 
in the art of the Renaissance. 

We may judge of the popularity of the 
Spinario from the numerous bronze statu- 
ettes of this subject that were made in Italy 
toward the end of the fifteenth century and 
in the first vears of the sixteenth. These 
little bronzes, of which the Museum pos- 
sesses two, are not so much faithful copies 
of the original as personal interpretations of 
the classical theme. In the later Renais- 
sance, however, the attitude of the artist 
toward the monuments of the past was no 
longer as naive as we find it in these statu- 
ettes. Now, in copying or imitating the 
antique the effort was made to approach 
more closely to the original. 

There is in the Louvre an interesting 
bronze copy of the Spinario, made in 1540, 
that illustrates this point. The copy is the 
work of Giovanni Fancelli and Jacopo San- 
sovino and was presented in 1540 to Francis 
| by Cardinal Ippolito II d’Este. 

Another bronze copy of the Spinario 
(fig. 1), also Italian and of the sixteenth 
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century, has recently come to the Museum 
as a gilt from George and | lorence Blumen- 
thal. The statue, which, like that in the 
Louvre, is approximately the size of the 
original, was at one time in the Pourtales 
Collection. It still retains much of the gild- 
ing with which it was originally enriched. 
Ithough closer to the original than the 


BOOKBINDINGS BY LEGRAIN 

Ihe death of Pierre Legrain in 1929 
brought to an untimely end the career of a 
great craftsman. In the design and produc- 
tion of beautiful bookbindings Legrain was 
preéminent among his contemporaries. He 
created a stvle expressive of modern tenden- 
cies and unmistakably his own. In his work 


FIG. 1. THE SPINARIO, BRONZI 


ITALIAN, XVI CENTURY 


earlier statuettes, it 1s not an exact repro- 
duction. The principal variation is in the 
head: the face is more idealized, and the 
head is covered with short locks instead of 
long waving hair. There are also differences 
in the modeling of the body, although the 
artist has succeeded admirably in render- 
ing the smooth, rounded forms ol the orig- 
inal. The statue, which is shown this month 
in the Room of Recent Accessions, 1S a most 
important and welcome addition to our col- 
lection of Renaissance bronzes. 


the worn-out formulas of past styles play 
no part; his only bond with tradition is the 
sure sense of beauty that links him w ith the 
great bookbinders of all time. 

Legrain’s first designs for bookbindings 
were made for the connolsseur and bibhio 
phile Jacques Doucet The success of these 
early productions led him to establish his 


own atelier. His ability was soon recognizc¢ 
by the award of a scholarship from the 
Fondation américaine pour la pensée et 
trangals, created by Mrs. George 
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Blumenthal, who was one of Legrain’s prin- 
cipal patrons. As a gift from George and 
l-lorence Blumenthal the Museum has lately 
received four books bound by Legrain for 
the private hbrary of Mrs. Blumenthal that 
are among his finest works. The books are 
shown this month in the Room of Recent 
\ccessions, 

The binding for Narcisse, by Paul Valéry,! 
is characterized by great sobriety. The de- 
sign is done in gold and platinum on light 
crimson levant. The decoration consists 
principally of the title in gold across the 
lower half of the cover with the lettering 


the composition is asymmetrical, with dar- 
Ing oppositions of triangular forms inlaid in 
dark brown in light gray levant, combined 
with lettering and zigzag bands In gold and 
platinum. 

Among the more elaborate designs by 
Legrain, the binding of L’Ame et la danse, 
by Paul Valérv,‘ is of exceptional interest. 
The brown levant covers, inlaid with black 
and gray, are charged with an intricate 
decoration of geometric forms in blind tool- 
ing, enlivened with spirals and circles in 
gold and platinum. 

Josern Breck. 


Pic. 2. 


( 


repeated in platinum directly below, re- 
versed as if reflected in water. The design 
thus recalls, without venturing into repre- 
sentation, the legend of Narcissus, who fell 
in love with his own image reflected in a 
pool. Legrain delighted, when he could do 
so without stressing the obvious, to suggest 
in some such wavy as this the nature of the 
book he was binding; but almost invariably 
the elements of his design are linear or 
purely geometric in character. 

Phe title of the book is again the principal 
motive in the binding for Lettre 4 un ami, 
by Madame Fmilie Teste (Paul Valéry).2 
Yellow levant is combined with inlays of 
brown and black and further enriched with 
an allover linear decoration in gold. Here the 
design is formally balanced, but in the bind- 
ing for Le Vovage d’Urien, by André Gide 

'Stols. Antwerp, 1926 


* Ronald Davis. Paris, 1925 
Halcyon Press. Maestricht, 1928 
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LION-HUNT SCARAB 


KING AMEN-HOTPE III 


\ SCARAB OF AMEN-HOTPE III 

lo the other gifts from George and 
Florence Blumenthal has been added a 
superb example of the “‘lion-hunt”” scarab 
of King Amen-hotpe I]1 of Egvpt (fig. 2).° 

\n innovation of the middle of the Eight- 
eenth Dynasty was the issuing of memorial 
scarabs which had much the same purpose 
as our commemorative medals. The inscrip- 
tions on some of those of Amen-hotpe 1I11 
recount his marriage with Queen Teve and 
on others his marriage with the Asiatic 
princess Gilukhepa, the digging of his 
pleasure lake, and his hunting of wild cat- 
tle. The scarab which has now been pre- 
sented to the Museum was made in honor 
of King Amen-hotpe’s lion hunts, and the 
inscription, after setting forth his titles and 
those of his wife Teve, goes on to recount, 
“The number of lions brought in by His 


Javal et Bourdeaux. Paris, 1926 
Acc. no. 32.7. L. 2% in 
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Majesty from his own shooting, between 
his first and tenth vears (1411-1402 B.c.), 
was 102 fierce lions.” 

While the Museum already possessed ex- 
amples of this scarab, none of them dp- 
proaches this newest accession in the ex- 
traordinary perfection in which it ts pre- 


H. E. WINLOCK. 


served. 


A GIFT OF ORNAMENTAI 
WEDGWOOD 

There are those who, hke Emil Hanno er 
the Danish connoisseur and writer, criticize 
Wedgwood because they maintain that with 
a multiplicity of faultlessly wrought but 
mechanical productions he crowded out of 
the field the work of more haphazard but 
more spontaneous and artistic craftsmen. 
[his complaint mav with equal justice be 
urged against most ol W edgwor xd’s contem- 
poraries; he takes the brunt of the attack 
only because he was a singularly purposeful 
and dominant personality. 

Wedgwood began his career at a time 
when fresh experiments in materials were 
widening the range of English pottery. He 
was indefatigable in his attempts to invent 
new bodies and glazes and he contributed 
more new and successful kinds of ware than 
has anv other single potter. Coupled with 
his desire to perfect his materials was an in- 
stinct for commercial organization and for 
improved His 
efforts in this direction coincided with a 


methods of manutacture. 


general tendency toward large-scale pro- 


duction. 

Wedgwood began his work in the field of 
useful domestic wares, attaining particular 
success with his creamware. In the course 
of time he devoted attention to fine stone- 
Wares, developing perfecting his 
basalt and jasper. The latter he himsell 
considered his greatest achievement and so 
extensively was it manufactured that to 
many people it has now become practically 
synonymous with the name Wedgwood. Its 
fine grain and extremely smooth hard sur- 
face and the colors with which it can be 
tinted render it suitable for delicate and 
precise craftsmanship. Indeed the serious 
criticism of it is concerned with just this 
that more 


quality its manipulation ts 
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closely related to the art of the sculptor or 
the gem cutter than to the plastic art of the 
potter. 

Whatever its potentialities or limitations 
Wedgwood’s jasper ware is peculiarly char- 


acteristic of his genius and expressive of the 


AND PEDESTAL, GREEN 


VASI 


JASPER WARI 


neo-classicism of his age. At this pertod the 
discovery of splendid examples of Greek and 
at Pompen and Herculaneum 
great Impetus to a revival of 
classic Wedgwood 
quick]\ responsive to the tendencies and 
day, 


to these 


Roman art 
had given a 
themes in art, and 


fashions of his promptly turned for 
Inspiration 
Jasper ware lent itself admirably to the exe- 


cution of refined detail, and its 


sources of design 
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character was in accord with the classic 
spirit. Hence it was a perfect medium for 
late eighteenth-century neo-classicism 

By the gift of the late Frank Kk. Sturgis 
the Museum has recently acquired fourteen 
pieces of Wedgwood ware representative ol 
the large ornamental stvles, especially as 
developed in jasper.!. The most familar 
subject is the Crowning of a Kitharist, exe- 
cuted on a large blue jasper vase. Wedg- 
wood described this subject as the \pothes )- 
sis of Homer; it was a design adapted by 
Flaxman, presumably after a Greek vase 
now in the British Museum. The Sturgis 
vase Is accompanied by a square pedestal 
with eriffins at the four corners and the 
badge and motto of the Prince of Wales on 
two sides. According to tradition, this piece 
was made by Wedgwood and presented to 
George IV as Prince of Wales, upon his 
coming of age in March, 1783; subsequently 
it was In the Sanderson and Rathbone Col- 
lections. Another handsome vase of blue 
jasper is of krater shape with an animated 
frieze of bacchanahian figures adapted from 
the Borghese vase in the Louvre. Typically 
classic borders of anthemion, acanthus, and 
egg-and-dart design ornament the top and 
base. Delightful vases in blue jasper less 
pretentious and of smaller size bear sub- 
jects after Lady Templetown’s designs. 

\ pleasant variation from the nine blue 
jasper vases in the Sturgis gilt is offered by 
a pair of green jasper urns on pedestals 
decorated with a checkered pattern in 
white and cane color. A black basalt cup in 
the form of a classic female head 1s typical 
of its period. A most impressive urn in 
black basalt is broadly molded with swags 
of drapery; it comes from the collection ot 
Frederick Rathbone, Wedgwor id chronicler 
and enthusiast. A vase of creamware with 
marbleized glaze and enrichment in gilt 
bears the impressed mark of Wedgwood & 
Bentley, carrving the story back to the 
early period (1709-1780) when these two 
able collaborators were in the heyday of 


their achievement. C. Louise AVERY. 


! Exhibited in the Room of Recent Accessions 
during November. Two black basalt urns by 
Wedgwood’s contemporary, Neale, which were 
formerly in the Sturgis Collection, are recent pur- 
chases of the Museum and are shown with this 
gift 


A PAINTING FROM 
CHINESE TURKESTAN 

The Department of Far Eastern Art re- 
joices in the acquisition by the Museum of 
a fragment of painting from Chinese Tur- 
kestan,! shown this month in the Room of 
Recent Accessions. It is a small piece, 
badly damaged, but luckily the damage 
does not interfere with the main outlines of 
the figure, which ts that of a Bodhisattva in 
adoration. It is painted on coarse cloth 
which originally must have been covered 
with a surface of white on which the figure 
itself was painted Considerable color re- 
mains and there is very little suspicion of 
retouching save in the red outlines of the 
hands and the one visible ear. Behind the 
lovely head of the deity the halo. still 
shines palely in blue encircled with darker 
blue and terracotta. Blue are the girdle and 
the border of the reddish skirt. The long 
scarf is maroon. The painting ts said to have 
come from the Kucha oasis and it 1s close 
enough in stvle to the wall paintings from 
Kum-Tura for us to credit its assignment 
to that region and its dating to not later 
than the eighth century. In anv case, we are 
glad to have it, for it is the first fragment of 
real painting of all the vast and glorious 
host of paintings that have come from 
Turkestan to make its wav into our collec- 
tion. Indeed, there are few enough in Amer- 
ica, Which is still tardy in its understanding 
of the art of this particular region. A few 
tiny fragments in private collections and 
museums, the important group in the 
Gellatly Collection, now the property of 
the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
and one fine example in the collection of 
Mrs. Christian Holmes in New York 
where are any others? The mass of this 
Turkestan painting is in the Volkerkunde 
Museum in Berlin, where a great series of 
galleries blaze out with all its different 
phases. And as time goes on we are likely) 
to hear less of the “provincial” quality of 
this art until some dav it is suddenly dis- 
covered like Giotto and Orcagna and the 
mosaics of St. Marks. And the sooner the 
happier, for there is nothing more vital or 
more dazzling in Oriental art than the 
series of paintings from Kizil. Something of 


1 Acc. no. 32.56. H. in.; w. 644 in. 
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their quality appears in this Bodhisat of 
ours, although he is more gentle and less 
vibrant than his Kizil relatives. The stvle 
of painting and sculpture in Turkestan as 
we know it from the examples which re- 
main demands that we consider the art of 
; Turkestan as a school by itself. There can 
be no doubt that the origin and the main 
current of influence were from India, more 
n especially Gandhara; many of the sculp- 
l tures are so like that they might pass as 


TAPESTRY SCREEN, THE 

WOVEN AT BEAL 
Gandharan, and it has even been suggested 
that one might make a hypothesis of Gan- 
dharan painting from some of the Turkestan 
paintings; but it is not enough to call them 
an offshoot of Gandharan art, because the\ 
are so thorough!y mixed with local tradition 

ALAN PRIEST. 

2 A MODERN BEAUVAIS 


TAPESTRY SCREEN 
In 1917, when Jean Ajalbert of the Aca- 
démie Goncourt became Director of the 
National Tapestry Manufactory of Beau- 
vais, that famous institution had fallen up- 
on evil times. For half a century it had suf- 
fered neglect, varied by threats of being 
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suppressed or merged with some other 
enterprise. During this period the number 
of new models undertaken was negligible. 
lo keep the weavers busy, old cartoons ot 
the eighteenth century were revamped and 
put again on the looms. Public indifference 
completed the picture. Yet all was not lost: 
the weavers maintained unimpaired their 
marvelous technical skill. A strong admin- 
istrator who would give to the manulactors 


a new orientation could still save the dav. 


DESIGNED BY PAUL VERA 


VAIS IN 1923-10924 
In Ajalbert the man was found. He had not 
only executive ability but also a dominating 
idea—the manufactory must renew its con- 
tact with contemporary art; the designs for 
the weavers must come not from dust) 
and the ot 
stvles, but from artists who are creating the 


storerooms scavengers past 
living art of our own time 

Within two vears, despite war conditions 
the manufactory was reorganized and the 
new policy in operation. Since then, models 
have been supplied by some twenty artists 
of widely different \s in the 
eighteenth century, the manufactory 
specialized once again in the production of 


tendencies. 
has 


tapestries made in sets for furniture cover 
ing. That the frames might be in harmony 
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with the tapestries the director has sought 
the cooperation of leading furniture de- 
signers 

The 


been an easy 


task of these collaborators has not 
one. Particularly is this true 
‘rs called upon to provide the 


LINDL 


of the p< 
models for the weavers. Unprepared by pre- 
for the art 


thev have had to learn 


vious training schools ignore 
tapestry designing 
by experience the limitations imposed by 


the tapestry technique and by the destina- 


tion of their designs. Under these conditions 
is More surprising that these experiments 
In a new craft should have attained 1n gen- 
eral so high an excellence than that some 
should be open to criticism. 
\mong the artists who have supplied car- 


none, | 


1 


toons to Beauvais in recent vears 
seems to the writer, has been more success- 
ful Paul Vera. A versatile artist 
Whose activities have included 


irden design as well as work in 


than 
architec 
tural and g: 
many fields of the applied arts, he well de- 
serves the high reputation he holds as 

leader of the modern movement. His style 
although wholly personal and original, 1s 
based upon a thorough knowledge of the 


past. To a magistral capacity for pure de- 
sign he adds a gavety of spirit and a fresh- 
ness of invention that are distinctly his own. 
The most important of Vera’s works for 
Beauvais is unquestionably the large four- 
fold screen,’ The Gardens, woven in 1923 


1924 and shown at the great Exposition 
of Decorative Arts in Paris in 1925. This 
screen the Museum has recently bought 


from the manufactory through the Edward 
C. Moore, Jr., gift for the purchase of 
objects of modern decorative arts. It may 
be seen this month in the Room of Recent 


Accessions. 

There is a suggestion of the eighteenth 
century in the decorative motives, these 
charming groups of fruits, flowers, and 
garden utensils, so happily combined with 
figures of women and children. But here 
the resemblance stops. The scale is bolder, 
the modeling more forceful, and in the 
choice of colors, which form a rich, full 
orchestrated harmony, there is a greater 
range of hues. 


\cc. no. 32.99. Each panel, including the 
frame, measures 79 in. in height, 301% in. in width 
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These bright, singing colors may come 
somewhat as a surprise to those who have 
never seen the backs of old tapestries, 
where the original colors have been pro- 
tected from the light. With the passage of 
vears, there is the inevitable fading and 
softening of the exposed surface that give 
the mellowed hues with which we are famil- 
iar; but the tapestries did not start so, nor 
would they have obtained their present 
beauty had thev from the first been woven 
in delicate half tints. Verv wisely the mod- 
‘s are keved to a bril- 


} 


ern Beauvais tapestric 
lhancy of color which not only ts in keeping 
with contemporary but which 
will allow these fabrics to grow old grace- 
fully in their turn. This is one further evi- 
dence of the intelligence which now guides 
the fortunes of Beauvais 
JoserH BRECK. 


taste also 


A BACCHIC INSCRIPTION OF 
THE SECOND CENTURY A. D. 
\n inscribed statue base of unique impor- 

tance to our knowledge of the Bacchi 
mysteries has been placed on exhibition in 
The task 


the Room of Recent Accessions.! 


of its publication has been undertaken on 
the epigraphic side by A. Voghano and on 
the religious by F. Cumont; their two com- 
mentaries will appear in an early issue of 
the American Journal of Archaeology. The 
present notice will serve to bring the monu- 
ment before BULLETIN readers in the custom- 
ary way. As it contains nothing which has 
not been drawn from the two manuscripts, 
detailed acknowledgment has been omitted.? 


' H. of inscribed block 32°, in. (83 cm.); the 
block rests on a molded plinth 10%, in. (27.4cm.) 
high. In the top of the plinth and in the bottom 
of the block are two corresponding pairs of dowel 
holes set on the diagonal, about 6 in. deep by 5 
in. Wide (about 13 by 15 cm.), one of which con- 
tains some plaster. In the top surface of the 
block are two slightly smaller holes, and this 
surface is dressed all round the edge to receive 
another member, now missing, which supported 
the statue. [The inscription covers three faces of 
the block and is well preserved except for a 
lacuna in the left face. The bringing of the final 
letter of each line out to the right-hand margin is 
not without parallel, especially in Latin epig- 
raphy 

* When the articles are published, the reader 
can weigh the great mass of evidence which has 
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[he base, inscribed in Greek, was found 
in the Roman Campagna a number of years 
ago. It once supported a statue of Pompeia 
\grippinilla, priestess of a local thiasos or 
sacred college devoted to the cult of Dionv- 
sos, and was dedicated to her by the initi- 
ates who, presumably, subscribed their 
denarii for the erection of the statue.* The 
names of about four hundred, 
listed in the various categories of member- 


these, 


ship to which they 
belonged, the 
titles of these twen- 
tv-eight categories 
a more com- 
plete account of the 
structure 
chic thrasos than any 
we have 
had— indeed a fuller 
picture than we pos- 
anv mysteries 
except the Eleusin- 
ian 

Pompeia Agrippi- 
nilla belonged to a 
great Roman family 
of Greek 


of a Bac 


|S 


heretofore 


SESS 


descent, 
who came originally 
from Mvytilene on 
the island of Lesbos. 
We find them estab- 
lished on their estate 
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slaves—they and their wealthy Greek neigh- 
bors making of Rome in a measure a Hellen- 
istic community. They brought with them 

Rome, among their family 
and traditions, their own form of worship, 
the mysteries of Dionvsos, which went back 
to remote antiquity on Lesbos. The sacred 
headed by Agrippinilla drew its 
and very possibly most ol 
from the and their 


possessions 


college 
highest officials, 
Its membership, 


family 
retinue 
What picture 


be gained of the wor- 


can 
ship of the sacred 
college from the dry 
enumeration on our 
\nimportant 
s 


stoner 
place wa 
held by the sacred 
and the 
members, from the 
to the most 
humble, are presum- 
ably listed in our in- 


procession 


highest 


scription in the or 


der of march. First 


advances the heros 
leader or chiel fol- 
lowed by a woman 
bearing a torch (da- 
Jouchos); then come 
seven priests and 


two priestesses, a- 


in the Campagna in mong them prob- 
the middle of the sec- ably Agrippinilla 
STATUE BASE WITH BACCHIC INSCRIPTION 
ond century A.p herself. After them 
CENTURY A.D. 
with a host of rela- follow the various 


tions and dependents, both freedmen and 


been brought to bear and can judge of conclu- 
sions baldly stated in this brief sketch 
teperav of rove 
cauevot. Blank spaces are left here and there 
chaps for the names of those who were un- 
willing or unable to subscribe at the time but 
might be expected to do so in the future 
‘There are: 1 Sadouyos, 7 tepers, 2 


tepogavtns, 2 Heo umoupyos 


Hews, 
tepetat, I 
3 
3 Atxvacopo: (sic), 

2 (Sic, 


plural), ane 


1 tepouvyuwy, | 
4 11 
over 154 teoo: Gaxyor and 
over 44 baxyat, and 


15 
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2 
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other functionaries, among whom are the 


theohbhorot, kistophorot, phalio- 


e Sta- 


who carried th 
the win- 


hhoros, and pyrphoros, 


tue of Dionysos, the mystic chest, 
nowing fan filled with fruits 
utensils, the phallos, and fire—the 
phernalia of worship. Other officials are the 


silen’s costume 


and sacred 


para- 


setlenokosmos (beadle in 
who walked directly behind the 
the god; various grades of boukolot (neat- 
herds title primitive 
age when Dionysos was reverenced under 
the form of a bull; the bacchot and bacchat 
apo katazdseds (the “girt-up,”” or “clad” 


statue ol 


whose recalls a 


From the number of titles composed with 
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ones), perhaps those who had received the 
nebris (fawnskin) of initiation; the antro- 
phylakes (guardians of the cave, perhaps 
an artificial cave used in the worship; com- 
pare our Christmas créche). The last and 
humblest class, with a tithe which may be 
conjectured to mean “‘the silent ones,’ were 
perhaps the newcomers on whom a term ol 
silence Was imposed in preparation for re- 
ceiving the mysteries and keeping them 
secret. There is no category of satyrs or 
silens. Titles suggesting that the sacred 
banquet had a place in the worship of the 
society are absent 

The upper ranks of the hierarchy are 
filled by men and women of high worldly 
station; but beginning with the hierophant 
who tollows the priests, Agathopus, whose 
name is of servile origin, Greek names pre- 
dominate and distinguished Roman names 
occur more sparsely. There are in all some- 
what under four hundred names. Of these 
over sixty are Roman; there is a sprinkling 
of barbarian names, and the rest are Greek. 
\bout one third are feminine. With two ex- 
ceptions, for which there 1s no apparent 
reason, all the mystar from Agrippinilla her- 
self to the humblest novice are mentioned 
by cognomen only, without the Greek 


patronymic or the Roman gens name. The 
members discarded, for religious purposes, 
all but their simple “‘given”’ names, a prac- 
tice not without parallel among religious of 
the Christian faith. 

rhe inscription, interpreted by the two 
scholars above named, has shed a flood of 
light on the social and religious life of 
Rome under the Empire, and lends new 
material for the understanding of cult 
scenes depicted on monuments. It teaches 
us much. But it is silent on questions which 
we eagerly ask, as to the nature of the 
mysteries themselves and their reactions on 
the believer’s mind. Whence did they derive 
that wondrous appeal which drew men and 
women from all ranks of worldly life to- 
gether in a common bond? In the Rome of 
the Antonines, among a people in revolt 
against sterility and death, where, inci- 
dentally, Justin Martyr was launching his 
defense of Christianity, what manner of 
man or woman was it who taught the mvs- 
teries of Bacchos? What reassurance was 
here, what hope for a future lifer To the 
character of that inner, spiritual force which 
survived paganism to set its mark on Chris- 
tianity itself, our inscription holds no clue. 

CHRISTINE ALEXANDER. 


NOTES 


THe FRIEDSAM COLLECTION. 
This BULLETIN Is issued in two sections, the 
second devoted to The Michael Friedsam 
Collection, which will be on view in the 
Gallery of Special Exhibitions (D 6), begin- 
ning Tuesday, November 15, through April 
9, 1933. The public opening will be pre- 
ceded by a private view for Members of the 
Museum and their friends, on Monday, 
November 14, from 2 to 6 p.m. 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, held October 17, 1932, the fol- 
lowing persons were elected: FELLOws IN 
PeErpeETuITY, Thatcher M. Adams, 2d, by 
transfer from William Adams, and Lyman 
Delano, in succession to the late Henry 
Walters; FeLtows ror Lire, Mrs. Marius 
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de Brabant, Harris Dunscombe Colt, Jr., 
Ludwig Vogelstein, Park M. Woolley; 
SusTAINING MemBers, C. E. Bacon, James 
I. Clarke, George L. Considine, Miss Valerie 
Deucher, Mrs. John F. Dulles, Miss Ger- 
trude L. Frank, Cass Gilbert, Miss Joan 
Haselton, Miss Marion Haviland, Miss 
Marie L. Hennessy, Mrs. Ralph H. Korn, 
Miss Jean W. Lucas, Mrs. Stanley R. 
Miller, Mrs. Edwin T. Murdoch, Abraham 
L. Sherwin, Miss Helen Warner, Mrs. 
Phillis Young. ANNUAL MEMBERS were 
elected to the number of forty-four. 


Museum TRusTEE HONORED BY FRANCE. 
George Blumenthal, one of the Museum's 
Trustees, already a Commander in the 
Legion of Honor, has now been made a 
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Grand Officer in recognition of his services 
and those of his wife, Florence Blumenthal, 
to French artists and writers through the 
Fondation américaine pour la pensée et 
l'art francais, which he and Mrs. Blumen- 
thal established. 

EVENING LECTURES ON COLOR AND ITs 
PRACTICAL APPLICATION. The course of lec- 
tures announced to be given on Tuesday 
evenings will not be held at the Art-in- 
Prades Club as previously planned but at 
the Museum, in Classroom kK. The remain- 
ing appointments are at eight o'clock on 
November 15, 22, 29, and December 6; the 
speaker is Grace Cornell. For each talk a 
room setting will be arranged. 

\ PuBLication Note. The Museum 
takes pleasure in announcing that through 
a generous gift from Milton Weil, three 
hundred copies of the recently published 
catalogue! of postclassical cameos tn his col- 
lection, by Ernst Kris, are now available for 
purchase at the Information Mr. 
Weil’s collection, which is on loan at the 
Museum, may be seen in Gallery Kk 20. 


Desk. 


\ SpeciaAL EXHIBITION OF EUROPEAN 
Fans. A special exhibition ol lk uropean 
fans from the Museum’s collection will be 
on view in Gallery H 19 from November 
13 to March 26, 1933. This follows a spe- 
cial exhibition of embroidered and lace 
handkerchiefs which has been on view dur- 
ing the summer months and continues the 
policy of arranging special displays of tex- 
tiles and related objects that owing to lack 
of space cannot be permanently shown in 
the galleries. The exhibition will be more 
fully described in the December BULLETIN. 


CHANGES IN THE GALLERIES OF CLAssI- 
CAL Art. A number of changes have been 
made in the galleries of classical art. The 
exhibition illustrating Greek and Roman 
daily life has been removed from D 9 to the 
basement gallery K 103 (where the electro- 
tvpe reproductions used to be) and will 


1 Catalogue of Postclassical Cameos in the 
Milton Weil Collection, by Ernst Kris. Vienna, 
1932. 8vo. 49 pp., 40 pl 
D>1.00. 
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remain there until new quarters become 
available; the contents of the Room of 
Technical Exhibits have been moved from 
J tit to K 103; and the bronzes, terra- 
cottas, glass, and inscriptions of the Cesnola 
Collection have been removed from D 14, 
to be incorporated, in part at least, in the 
present Cesnola Gallery (I< 1) 
G. M.A. R. 


THE EGyprian Expepirion. The Muse- 
um’s Egyptian Expedition will resume its 
work in Egypt about the first of November. 
Excavation will be carried on again at the 
pyramid of Se’n-Wosret | at Lisht under the 
direction of Ambrose Lansing assisted by 
William C. Haves, Jr., and Henry A. 
Carey. At Thebes N. de Garis Davies and 
Harry Burton will copying 
and photography of tomb scenes in the 


continue the 


necropolis. 

As 1s announced tn the following note, the 
services of Walter Hauser and Charles kK. 
Wilkinson have been lent for the present 
season to the Persian Expedition conducted 


by the Museum’s Department of Near 
astern Art. 
EXCAVATIONS IN THE NEAR East. The 


expedition to Ctesiphon in Mesopotamia, 
in which the Museum took part last win- 
ter, will not be continued next season. The 
Museum, however, has not abandoned tts 
interest in Sasanian and early Islamic sites 
in Iraq and Persia, for through its Depart- 
ment of Near Eastern Art it is planning an 
expedition to Persia for the season of 1932 

193}. 

The expedition will be conducted by 
Joseph M. Upton, Assistant Curator in the 
Department of Near Eastern Art, who par- 
ticipated in the excavations at Ctesiphon in 
1931-1932. With him as advisers will be 
two members of the Museum’s Egyptian 
Expedition: Walter Hauser, whose twelve 
vears of experience in Egypt, in addition to 
one year at Ctesiphon, make his coopera- 
tion especially valuable, and Charles K. 
Wilkinson, whose thorough acquaintance 
with the methods used by the Egyptian Ex- 
pedition will help to start the:Persian work 
on the high plane maintained by the expe- 
dition in Egypt. 


$3 
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The site chosen for excavation, subject to 
Persian ernment, 


the consent of the 
comprises a group of ruins in southern Per- 
sia several miles from Shiraz, known as 
Pakht-i-Abu-Nasr or Iwasr-i-Abu-Nasr. The 
ruins date fromthe period of the Achaemen- 
and con- 
Sasanian 


lan dvnastv B.C.—300 B.C. 
tinue presumably through the 
dynasty to the Muhammadan conquest ot 
Persia in the vear A.p. 641. It is the hope ot 
the Museum that the excavations will not 
only enrich its collections but will provide 
valuable archaeological information to help 
in reconstructing the cultural background 
of those little-known periods. 


MEMBERS OF THE MUSEUM STAFF ON 
University Facutties. At the beginning 
of the academic vear 1932~—1933 it would 


seem of interest to record that several mem- 
bers of the Museum staff are giving 
courses in their various fields at near-by 
universities. Dr. Ludlow S. Bull, Associate 
Curator of Egyptian Art, is a Lecturer on 
Egyptology and Curator of the Egyptian 
Collection at Yale University. Wilham M. 
Ivins, Jr., Curator of Prints, 1s conducting 
a seminar course at Princeton University. 
Alan Priest, Curator of Far Eastern Art, ts 
a Visiting Lecturer in Fine Arts at Colum- 
bia University, and Wang Chi-chen, Assis- 
tant in the Far Eastern Department, 1s a 
Lecturer in Chinese Language at the same 
university. The Museum’s cooperation with 
institutions of higher education through the 
courses it gives for college credit continues 
as in former vears, as stated on page 212 
of the September BULLETIN, various mem- 
bers of the Department of Educational 
Work being connected in this way with the 
faculties of the College of the City of New 
York, Columbia Universitv, New York 
University, and Teachers College. 

CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS. Unusual and 
charming Christmas cards and gilts to 
please many tastes are now displayed at the 
Information Desk for those discriminating 
shoppers who come to the Museum to look 
for holiday remembrances. 

Among the Christmas cards this vear are 
fourteen new subjects in collotype, includ- 
ing reproductions of sculptures (for exam- 
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ple, a Nativity group in the stvle of Ros- 
sellino and a charming French statuette of 
the Virgin and Child), a painted enamel of 
the French sixteenth-century school, and 
three paintings, one of them a modern snow 
scene. There are also several subjects from 
the print collection, three of them fifteenth- 
century woodcuts which have been colored 
by hand. 

Four subjects in a larger size 
drawings by Rembrandt and Whistler used 
for the first time this vear—will be espe- 
cially appreciated by lovers of fine repro- 
ductions in black and white, while others 
will be attracted by a group of six delightful 
little colorprints of Indian miniatures, each 
mounted on fine paper and provided with a 


prints and 


matching envelope. 

\ list of the subjects and prices of all 
these gifts and cards has been prepared for 
those who wish to order by mail and will be 
sent upon request. 

Suitable gifts are to be found also among 
the Museum’s many interesting publica- 
tions on art, which are attractively printed 
and generously illustrated. Books of special 
this vear include two which deal 

history and art of the United 
An Exhibition of Early New York 
Silver, by C. Louise Avery, and Samuel 
Ff. B. Morse, American Painter, by Harry 
B. Wehle. Several new publications con- 
cerned with Egyptian and Coptic archae- 
ology would undoubtedly be acceptable to 
anyone whose interest les in this special 
field. Among these are The Tomb of Queen 
Mervet-Amin at Thebes, by H. E. Winlock, 
and The Decoration of the Tomb of Per- 
néb, by Caroline Ransom Williams. 


interest 
with the 
States 


REARRANGEMENTS IN THE GALLERIES OF 
AMERICAN PAintTiINGs. The period of 
twenty-five vears during which the Muse- 
um agreed to exhibit the whole Hearn col- 
lection of pictures together expired in 1931. 
In the desire to commemorate the signal 
generosity of George A. Hearn to the Mu- 
seum during his long connection with it, the 
Trustees voted at their meeting on Decem- 
ber 15, 1930, that an important gallery be 
always maintained as the George A. Hearn 
Gallery, and that this gallery include an 
appropriate selection of important pictures 
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given by him or purchased from the Hearn 
Funds, as well as his portrait. 

The resolution of the Trustees has now 
been carried out. The large gallery (A 12) 
bevond the Marquand Gallery becomes 
from now on the Hearn Gallery. In it has 
been placed a group of our most important 
American pictures dating approximately 
from the epoch 1875-1900, eleven of which 
are gifts from Mr. Hearn or purchases from 
the Hearn Funds. The artists are the most 
famous of that time—Abbey, Blakelock, 
Chase, Eakins, Homer, Inness, Martin, 
Ryder, Sargent, Thaver, Whistler, and Wiles 
(represented by his portrait of Mr. Hearn). 

In order to rearrange this gallery it was 
necessary to rehang the three galleries de- 
voted to modern American paintings. In 


Gallery B15 are now shown the smaller 
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paintings of about the same epoch as those 
in the Hearn Gallery, with others somewhat 
before that time. This gallery falls into its 
appropriate place in our representation ol 
the American evolution, following the 
works in Gallery B 16, where the earliest of 
our American pictures are shown, and lead- 
ing into Gallery B 13, where paintings of a 
later development are exhibited. Gallery 
B 14 continues to be the place of exhibition 
of contemporary pictures lately acquired 
the use to which it was devoted last spring. 
rhis chronology is somewhat ideal, as a 
matter of fact, and the visitor must not ex- 
pect to find it rigorously observed. The size, 
scale, and color of the pictures to be exhib- 
ited and other accidental considerations are 
bound to disturb any such theoretical per- 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


SEPTEMBER 0 TO OCTOBER 5, 1032 


\NTIQUITIES—CLASSICAL 
Bequest of Michael Friedsam (1); Purchase (1) 


\RMS AND ARMOR 

Bequest of Michael Friedsam (3) 

Books— THE LIBRARY 

Bequest of Michael Friedsam (156) 

Gifts of Archaeological Survey of India (1), Bur 


lington Fine Arts Club (1), Robert Choquette (1) 


{llen H. Eaton (1), Jol 


C.F. Louts de Wild (1), 

C. Ferguson (1), Theodore Fischer (2), Andrew A 
Freeman (1 {rthur Haseloff (3), W. L. Hild- 
hurgh (2), Mosho Kawabata (2), Miss Florence N 
Levy (1 ms.), J. FE. Maryon-Daulby (1), The 


Impertal Household Museum of Nara (1), Mr. and 


Vrs. Alfred Day Pardee (1), Kegan Paul, Trench 

Trubner & Co., Ltd. (1), Rudolf M. Riefstahl (1 

The William L. Clements Library (1), Mrs 


Samuel W, Wetss (5), John Mead Howells (7 


CERAMICS 


Bequest of Michael Friedsam (74) 
MES 
Bequest of Michael Friedsam (5) 


DRAWINGS 


Bequest of Michael Friedsam (1 


ENAMELS 


Bequest of Michael Friedsam (49) 


GLAss (OBJECTS IN) 
Bequest of Michael Friedsam (1) 


GLASS (STAINED) 
Bequest of Michael Friedsam (6) 


fection. B. B 
IVORIES 

Bequest of Michael Friedsam (14) 

JEWELRY 

Bequest of Michael Friedsam (20 

Mepats, PLAQgues, Er 

Bequest of Michael Friedsam (1) 

METALWORK 

Bequest of Michael Friedsam (17) 

NATURAL SUBSTANCES 

Bequest of Michael Friedsam (35) 

PAINTINGS 

Bequest of Michael Friedsam (141) 
PHOTOGRAPHS— THE LIBRARY 

Gifts of Miss Esther Batley (1), Edwin H. Bla 
field (17), Harrison H. Dodge (6), French and 
Company, Inc. (4), The Hispanic Soctety of 
Imerica (32), National Museum, Independen 
Hall Group (1), Lincoln National Life Founda- 
tion (1), George Lund (1), Horace Trumbauer (2 
SCULPTURI 

Bequest of Michael Friedsam (62); Pur 1) 
TEXTILES 

Bequest of Michael Friedsam (21); Pur 2 
WoopWORK AND FURNITURI 

Bequest of Michael Friedsam (15); Pur 1 


CERAMICS 


Loan of Mrs. S. Kk. de Forest (25 

TEXTILES 

Loan of Mrs. Van S. Merle-Smith (1 
15 
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EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


NOVEMBER I4 TO DECEMBER II, 1932 


ENHIBETIONS 


The Giovanni P. Morosini Collection Gallery D 13 December 9 through January 8, 
1033 

The Michael Friedsam Collection Gallery D 6 November 15 through April 0, 
1933 

uropean Fans Gallery H 19 November 13 through March 26, 
1933 

New Tastes in Old Prints Galleries Kk 37-40 \ugust 13 through January 2, 1933 

Washington Bicentennial Exhibition \lexandria Assembly February 16 through November 27 


Room 


LECTURES FOR MUSEUM MEMBERS 
In addition to the following courses, which are open to Members of all classes, Sustaining, Fellow- 
ship, and Contributing Members may attend without fee any lecture offered by the Museum 


NOVEMBER HOUR 
14 The Florentine Renaissance: Florentine Art before 1400. Edith R. Abbot 3:30 
15 Gallery Talk: The Collections of Eastern Art—Japanese Prints, a People’s Art. Mabel 
Harrison Duncan 11200 
17 \n Introduction to the Collections: The Classical Collections Huger Elliott 3:30 
18 Study-Hour: Design and Color and Their Practical Application—Prints and Printers 
Grace Cornell 11:00 
18 Gallery Talk: The Collections of Eastern Art—Japanese Prints, a People’s Art. Mabel 
Harrison Duncan 11:00 
19 Story-Hour for Younger Children of Members: Seen through a Pilgrim Window (For 
Thanksgiving Week). Anna Curtis Chandler 
19 Gallery Talk for Older Children of Members: Crafts of the Muhammadan East. Margaret 
B. Freeman 11:00 
21 The Florentine Renaissance: Bronze Portals. Edith R. Abbot 3:30 
22 Gallery Talk: The Collections of Eastern Art— Miniatures of India and Persia. Mabel 
Harrison Duncan 1100 
25 Gallery Talk: The Collections of Eastern Art— Miniatures of India and Persia. Mabel 
Harrison Duncan 11:00 
20 Story-Hour for Younger Children of Members: In an Athenian Potter's Shop. Anna 
Curtis Chandler 
20 Gallery Talk for Older Children of Members: Crafts of the Muhammadan East. Margaret 
B. Freeman 11:00 
28 The Florentine Renaissance: Donatello. Edith R. Abbot 3530 
29 Gallery Talk: The Collections of Eastern Art—Egyptian Portraits. Mabel Harrison 
Duncan 11:00 
DECEMBER 
1 An Introduction to the Collections: The Collections of Far Eastern Art. Huger Elliott 330 
2 Study-Hour: Design and Color and Their Practical Application— Material, Workmanship, 
and Use. Grace Cornell 11:00 
2 Gallery Talk: The Collections of Eastern Art—Egyptian Portraits. Mabel Harrison 
Duncan 11:00 
3 Story-Hour for Younger Children of Members: Buried Cities of Rome. Anna Curtis 
Chandler 
3 Gallery Talk for Older Children of Members: Crafts of the Muhammadan East. Margaret 
B. Freeman 11:00 
240 
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DECEMBER HOUR 
s [he Florentine Renaissance: Contrasting Ideals in Religious Painting. Edith R. Abbot 3:30 

6 Gallery Talk: The Collections of Eastern Art—Aristocratic Painting of the Orient 
Mabel Harrison Duncan 11:00 
8 An Introduction to the Collections: The Collections of Far Eastern Art. Huger Elliott 330) 

g Study-Hour: Design and Color and Their Practical Application—Gothic Art. Grace 
Cornell 11:00 

9 Gallery Talk: The Collections of Eastern Art—Aristocratic Painting of the Orient 
Mabel Harrison Duncan 11:00 

10 ©=Story-Hour for Younger Children of Members: To the Jeweler’s with Pepin the Short 
\nna Curtis Chandler 10°15 

io ~6Gallery Talk for Older Children of Members: Crafts of the Muhammadan East. Margaret 
B. Freeman 11:00 


FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 


(Announced by Date and Subject) 


NOVEMBER HOUR 
ig [he Problem of Parthian Art. M. I. Rostovtzef 4-00 
20 The Modern Concept of Sculpture. Eugene G. Steinhof 4:00 
260 |The Education of a Chinese Painter. Benjamin March 4:00 
27. The Museum of the City of New York. Hardinge Scholle {200 
DECEMBER 

; Early Flemish Paintings in America. Frank Jewett Mather, |r $:00 
4 Silver since the Sixteenth Century (Arthur Gillender Lecture). George F. Ball 4:00 
10 6The Use of the Ultra-violet Ray in Art. James J. Rorimer 4:00 
An Architect in Egypt. Ralph Adams Cram... 1:00 


FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
(Announced by Courses) 

Yale Cinema Films Showings: Chronicles of America Photoplays, Tuesdays, at 2:30 p.m 

Museum Cinema Films Showings, Thursdays, at 2:30 p.m., except November 2 

Story-Hours for Boys and Girls, by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, November 19, 26, December 
10, at 1:45 p.m., Sundays, at 1:45 and 2:45 p.m.; by Agnes Kk. Inglis, Saturday, December 3 
atl 45 p.m 

Gallery Talks, Saturdays at 2:30 p.m.: November 19, Roman Paintings and Byzantine Mosaics, by 
Edith R. Abbot; November 26, Mediaeval Saints, by Margaret B. Freeman; December 3, | apes- 
tries, by Ethelwyn Bradish; December 10, The Mediaeval Home, by Mabel Harrison Duncan 

Gallery Talks, Sundays at 2:30 p.m.: November 20, Persian Pottery, by Elise P. Carey; November 
27, Muhammadan Metalwork, by Elise P. Carey; December 4, Oriental Rugs, by Elise P. Carey 
December 11, XVII] Century French Furniture, by Ethelwyn Bradish 

Study-Hours for Practical Workers, Sundays at 3 p.m.: November 20, by Walter W. Kantack 
November 27, December 4, by Grace Cornell; December 11, by Eugene Schoen 

Radio Talks by Huger Elliott: WOR, Saturdays, at 12:15 p.m.; WNYC, Thursday, December 8, at 
8 p.m.; WRNY, Tuesdays, November 15, 20, at 5:45 p.m 
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bk METROPOLITAN 


ne and mais aM 
enc raging op 
the application of arts to mar 
a vancing the rene i KNOW IE 
and, to that end, of furn Ing popular instruction 
LOCATION 
Main Buttpine Fifth Avenue at 82d Str 


of the Fifth Avenue Coact 


son Avenue cars ¢ « 
n 
ated at Street ¢ 
“el 
I ( ter 608 Fort Washington 


Avenue. Reached by igi bway to 190th 
Street-Overlook Terrace station. Take elevator to Fort 
Washington Avenue exit and walk south along the avenue a 
ort distance 
OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 
Ww 1AM SLOANE COFFIN President 
Myron C. Taytor Fir e- 
Witttam CHURCH OSBORN Second Vice-President 
GrORGE D. Prari Treasurer 
Henry W. Kent Secretary 
THe Mayor or THE City oF New York 
THe COMPTROLLER OF THE 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE Dept. oF 
*RESIDENT, NA NAL ACADEMY ¢ 


STEPHEN CARLTON CLARK 
LOMAS COCHRAN 


IELD 
R. H. FRANK Lyon 
Fpwarp S. HARKNESS NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER 
Horace HAVEMEYER Rov 
H lk 
RY TR Henry S. Pritcut 


Director Herpsert WINLock 
Assistant Director and Director 
of The Cloisters Josern Brec 


ate Curator (CHRISTINE ALEXANDER 
Curator of Paintings Bryson B 

Associate Curator Harry Bo 
Curator Emeritus of Egyptian Art ALBert M. LytHoGot 


Curator of Egyptian Art Herpert bk. WIntock 
\ssoct ( ator and | tor 
of Egyptian Expediti AMBROSE LANSIN« 
Curator prow S. B 
(Curator of Decorative Art JosepH Breck 
PRESTON REMINGTON 
\ssociate Curator JAMES |. RORIMER 
Downs 
Curator of Arms and Armor STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY 
(Curator of Far kastern Art ALAN PRIEST 


Keeper of the Altman Collectior THEopoRE Y. Hossy 
Curator of Print Wittiam M. Ivins, Jr 


ern Art Maurice S. Dimanp 
Director of Educational Work HuGcer Evitot 
Director of Industral Relation RicHARD F. Bacu 
Librarian WILLIAM CLIFFORD 
Editor of Publication FE. Howe 
Assistant Treasurer FRANK M. Foster 
Assistant Secretar LAUDER GREENWAY 
Executive Assistant BRADFORD BOARDMAN 
Re trar Henry F. Davipse 
Superintendent of Building Conrad Hewitt 


MEMBERSHIP 


BENEFACTORS, who ribute or devise $50,000 
OWS IN PERPE1 ibute 5,000 
For Lire, wh 1,000 
Co IBUTING MEMBERS, who | annually 250 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, who pav annually 100 
SUSTAINING Memsers, who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay annually 10 

*RIVILEGES ll Members are entitled to the following 
privilege 


\ ticket admitting the Member and his family, and non- 
nt fnends, on Mondays an 
Ten complimentary tickets a vear, each of which admits 
the bearer once, on either Monday or Friday 
The services of the Museum Instructors free 


An invitation to any general reception given by the 
Trustees at the Museum for Members 

The Buttetin and the Annual Report 

\ set of all handbooks published for general distribution, 
upon request at the Museum 

Contributing, Fellowship, and Sustaining Members have, 
upon request, double the number of tickets to the Museum 
accorded to Annual Members; their families are included 
in the invitation to any general reception; and whenever 
“ir Subscriptions in the aggregate amount to 31,000 they 
shall be entitled to be elected Fellows for Life and to be- 
come members of the Corporation For further particulars 
the Secretar\ 


address 


ADMISSION 
Museum Gatcertes and THe Crorsters free except on 
Mondavs and Fridays, when a fee of 25 cents 1s charged to all 
pt Members and those holding special cards—students 
hers and pupils in the New York City public schools 
and others. Free on legal holidays. Children under seven 
ding and under twelve at Cloisters must 


by an adult 


HOURS OF OPENING 


Main BUILDING AND THE CLOISTERS 


at the main b 


nil 
be accompanied 


1oa.m, p.m 
ip.m, too p.m 
1oOa.m. lo 5 
except Thanksewing & Christmas 10 a.m, to 6 p.m 


1oOa.m. to p.m 
Cpristmas 1p.m. to 5 p.m 


The American Wing & The Cloisters close at dusk in winter 
(LAFETERIA 


Saturdays 12m. to p.n 
Sundays Closed 
Other days 12m. to 4:45 p.m 
Holidays, except Thank ime sChrisimasi2m. to p.m 
Thankseivin 12m. to 4:45 p.m 
Christmas Closed 


Liprary: Gallery hours, except Sundays during the summer 


and legal holidays 

Museum EXTENSION OFFICE: 10 a.m. to 5 p._m., except Sun- 
davs and legal holidays 

Print Room AND TexTILE Stupy Room: Gallery hours 
lays, and le 


except Saturday alternoons 


INSTRUCTORS 
Members of the staff detailed for expert guidance at the 
Museum and at The Cloisters. Appointments sh 
made at the Museum through the Information Des i 
possible, in advance by mail or telephone message to the 
Director of Educational Work. Free service to Members 


schools of 


and to the teachers and stud 
New York ¢ 


rom one to to 


an hour 


or groups 


talks in the 


ir persons, and 


of five or more. Instructors 


public schools 
PRIVILEGES AND PERMITS 
For special privileges extended to teachers, pupils, and 
art students the Museum and at The Cloisters, and tor 
use of the Library, classrooms, study rooms, and lending 
collections, see special leaflet 
Requests for permits to copy and to photograph should 


are necessary for 
hand cameras 


urday afternoons 


be addressed to 


the Secretary 
ketching and 1 


INFORMATION DESK 


At the Sad Street entrance to the main building. Que 
fees received; classes and lectures, copying 


sketching, and guidance arranged for; and directions given 


PUBLICATIONS 
The Museum publishes and sells handbooks, colorprint 
postcards, describing and illustrating ob- 
tions. Sold at the Information Desk and 


See special leaflets 


CAFETERIA 
In the basement of the main building. Open for luncheon 
and afternoon tea d except Sundays and Christma 
Special groups and schools bringing lunches accommodated 


if notification is given in advance 


TELEPHONES 
The Museum number is Rhinelander 4-7600; The Clo 
ters branch of the Museum, Washington Heights 2735 
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THE GIFT OF THE 
MICHAEL FRIEDSAM COLLECTION 


Michael Friedsam, in acquiring objects of 
art, had these aims constantly in view: to 
assemble a collection of paintings by repre- 
sentative artists which would illustrate the 
development of the art of painting, stressing 
particularly the work of the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries but not 
ignoring that of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, and to supplement them 
with fine examples of the decorative arts; 
to enrich the City of New York by the per- 
manent possession of these collections and 
thus to enhance its prestige as one of the 
most important art centers of the world; 
and to make available to students in New 
York these works of art which he had 
brought together primarily for their partic- 
ular study and inspiration. 

By his will Colonel Friedsam left his col- 
lections to his executors with the request 
that the objects therein be given by them to 
that institution in New York City which, in 
their judgment, would permanently realize 
these aims. He indicated his preference for 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. After 
careful study and frequent conference with 
its officers, the Executors presented the col- 
lection to this Museum on December 3, 
1931. 

The wide range of its contents is indicated 
by an enumeration of the sections into 
which the following survey has been divided: 
Paintings—French Primitives, Netherland- 
ish Primitives, German Paintings, Italian 
Paintings, Flemish and Dutch Paintings of 
the XVII Century, Paintings of the XVIII 
and XIX Centuries; European Decorative 
Arts—Sculpture, Ceramics, Enamels, Crys- 
tals, Metalwork, Jewels, Furniture, Tapes- 
tries and Textiles; Oriental Decorative Arts 

Chinese Porcelains, Jades, and Other 
Semiprecious Stones, Japanese Arms, Near 
Eastern Decorative Arts. The collection also 


includes a Roman head of a boy, thirteen 
early American prints representing presi- 
dents and statesmen, and 156 books chosen 
from Colonel Friedsam’s library, at the in- 
vitation of the Executors, for departmental 
use. Of the quality of the collection such 
masterpieces as Brouwer’s The Smokers, 
Van der Weyden’s Lionello d’Este, Duples- 
sis’s Benjamin Franklin, The Annunciation 
by Petrus Cristus, Vermeer’s Allegory of the 
New Testament, and Bellegambe’s triptych, 
Virgin Enthroned, are evidence. Equally 
prized among the objects of decorative art 
are the Limoges enamels of the sixteenth 
century and the Renaissance bronzes, 
crystals, jewels, and maitolica. 

lhe following letter, which constitutes 
the deed of gift from the Executors of the 
Michael Friedsam estate to the Museum, 
states the conditions which have been ac- 
cepted willingly by its Trustees and also 
shows clearly the spirit of sympathetic co- 
operation of the Executors and their read) 
comprehension of modern museum prob- 
lems and policies. The Trustees of The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art join enthusi- 
astically with the Executors in their aim to 
render these collections ‘‘not static’’ but 
dynamic in the life of New York City. 

WILLIAM SLOANE COFFIN 


lo the Trustees of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art: 

Under his Will, Colonel Friedsam_ en- 
trusted his Art Collection to his Executors 
to be given to such institution in the City of 
New York as his Executors might deem 
best. The Colonel expressed a preference for 
he Metropolitan Museum of Art. In his 
Will, he also expressed a wish that his ¢ ol- 
lection should preserve its individual iden- 
titv. Colonel Friedsam appreciated the dit- 
ficulty experienced by public institutions in 
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accepting gifts with limitations as to the 
uses thereof. At the same time, he felt that 
his Collection had sufficient importance to 
warrant the continuance of its existence as 
an entity. He particularly felt that much of 
his Collection might be of great usefulness 
in spreading a knowledge of Art among lay- 
men as well as in assisting in the teaching of 
Art among students. The Colonel was 
greatly interested in education. As a matter 
of fact, his residuary estate is to be devoted 
among other things to “the care and educa- 
tion of the voung.”’ 

Bearing in mind the Colonel’s wishes and 
desires as to his Collection and his interests 
in education, his Executors submit the fol- 
lowing proposition: 

We offer you the pictures on the list 
annexed. We also offer you such items out 
of the Colonel's Collection of porcelains, 
tapestries, rugs, enamels, crystals, marbles, 
bronzes, antique furniture and objects of 
Art as you may within three months from 
the date hereof designate. This entire gift 
must be kept by the Museum as The 
Friedsam Collection and each item clearly 
and permanently so labeled. A selection of 
objects, which shall serve as a nucleus, or 
central part of the collection, shall be shown 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ART 


in a gallery by themselves, not necessarily 
the same gallery; it being understood that 
said objects shall not be static, but may be 
changed from time to time. At the same 
time recognizing that it may be desirable 
from time to time to use or lend certain 
items from this Collection for special exhi- 
bitions or for special services, either in your 
own institution or elsewhere, the Executors 
are willing that such loans or uses may be 
made by you from time to time provided, 
however, that such loans be made for defi- 
nite periods of time and that they contem- 
plate the ultimate return of the loaned arti- 
cles to the Museum. The Executors would 
also require that whenever any object is so 
loaned by the Trustees of the Museum the 
object so loaned must be properly marked 
and designated as being a part of The 
Friedsam Collection of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


EstaTeE OF MICHAEL FRIEDSAM. 


(Signed) John S. Burke 
Executor. 
Ed. C. Steiner 
Executor. 
Clarence W. Wood 
Executor. 
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THE FRIEDSAM COLLECTION 


PAINTINGS 


In arranging the following notes on the 
pictures of the Friedsam Collection, the plan 
has been followed of grouping the works ac- 
cording to their countries and to a certain 
degree according to their epochs and with a 
thought also of the place the pictures occupy 
in Gallery D 6, where the whole collection 
is exhibited. The room has been furnished 
with screens projecting from the north and 
south walls, which practically divide it into 
three bays. In the first of these compart- 
ments are placed most of the early French 
pictures together with some of the Flemish 
and the German primitives. Therefore our 
notes begin with these schools in the order 
named. On the south side of the center bay 
Italian pictures will be found, and the north 
side will be occupied by a group of Dutch 
seventeenth-century works. The third bay 
is rather heterogeneous—the Flemish seven- 
teenth-century paintings are placed here 
with some Dutch pictures, a few of the 
Italian panels, and the paintings of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

It has been impossible to treat separately 
in these notes each picture of the collection. 
Certain salient examples have been selected 
for comment. 


FRENCH PRIMITIVES 

Pictures painted in France during the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries were of par- 
ticular interest to Colonel Friedsam. The 
study of this period of French painting, 
however, presents many difficulties, as there 
was no regular development of tradition 
during the time. The influences were diverse 
and short-lived. Many foreign painters were 
working in France in that epoch, each in his 
native style, and this would prevail for a 
time in the locality in which the painter 


happened to work. When these early French 
pictures are not documented, and few of 
them are, it is frequently impossible to 
classify them. 

In “Gothic” times, Paris and the royal 
domain of Ile-de-France led the artistic de- 
velopment of all Europe. Even after the de- 
feats of Crécy and Poitiers, the position of 
French art was most important. But under 
Charles VI, what with the insanity of the 
king, civil wars, and the miseries of the 
English occupation after the disaster of 
Agincourt, architecture, sculpture, and 
painting were all effectively stopped. Not 
until towards the middle of the fifteenth 
century did the French begin again to fol- 
low their artistic propensities. Burgundy 
and the Low Countries were prosperous 
during those dark days of the kingdom of 
France and the Flemish school then rose to 
greatness. Avignon, a papal city, was also 
untouched by the troubles of France; paint- 
ers continued to work in that neighborhood. 
They were mostly settlers from Italy, Flan- 
ders, Burgundy, or Germany, however, and 
Avignon pictures, as one would expect 
from the polyglot character of the place, 
show no consistent evolution. 


1A-C. SALOME AND SAINT JOHN THE 
BaprTisT. 

The earliest in style of the French paint- 
ings is the series of three panels representing 
Salome and Saint John the Baptist. From 
the costumes which appear in them they 
should date from the second quarter of the 
fifteenth century; they have a certain con- 
nection with Franco-Flemish tapestries of 
that time, such as the tapestries of courtiers 
with roses which the Museum owns, and 
also with book illustrations. The painter 
was not well practised in his art but has 


Note. The objects which are described in this BULLETIN have been numbered in the gallery ac- 
cording to the numbers given here. 
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produced a gay and amusing decoration. 
Salome has the in the 
panels with only slight variations in gesture, 
and it 1s curious to see how the same figures 
have been used in the picture of Salome 
playing the violin before Herod and in that 
which shows her carrving the head. 


same pose three 


2. VIRGIN AND CHILD ENTHRONED WITH 
SAINTS CATHERINE AND JEROME. 


[he Virgin in ceremonial garments of 
dark velvet and brocade gazes mournfully 
Into space as though weighed down with 
forebodings, and the wistful Child looks up 
questioningly into His mother’s face. The 
saints lean toward the group far over the 
arms of the throne—Saint Jerome with his 
eves fixed intently and sorrowfully in deep 
thought and Saint Catherine (if this queen 
saint be she) in tender solicitude lifting the 
edge of the white cloth on which the Christ 
Child lies, so as to support His head. In the 
niches resting on the capitals of the slender 
columns of the throne are little painted 
Statues of the Virgin Annunciate and the 
Angel of the Annunciation. In the back of 
the throne itself hangs a brocade of white 
and red and gold and behind all is a curtain 
of dark red with a pattern of gold. 

The tragic expression of this picture, its 
rich and somber color, so appropriate to 
that expression, and the sumptuousness otf 
its decorative effect make this little panel 
one of the outstanding works in the whole 
collection. But its classification is still an 
unsolved problem, as far as we are con- 
cerned. [t is painted in oil on a ground of 
gold leaf, which shimmers through the 
paint in worn places and no doubt affects 
the glowing richness of the color through- 
out. Such a painting could not have been 
executed seemingly until the third quarter 
of the fifteenth century. Some out-of-the- 
way painter still imbued with the outgrown 
tradition of an earlier time must have been 
its author. Where he lived and worked we 
have no means of knowing. Certain qual- 
ities of the picture, its technical peculiar- 
ities in the first place and the complexities 
of its style, would lead one to hazard the 
guess that he may have worked at Avignon 
where many influences—Flemish, Italian, 
All these influences 


Spanish—converged. 
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are found in this mysterious little picture, 


4 YOUNG MAN BY THE 


MouLINS. 


3. PORTRAIT OF 

MASTER Of 

One of the centers of artistic activity in 
the later part of the fifteenth century was 
the city of Moulins, where the dukes of 
Bourbon, related to the royal house of 
France and to the dukes of Mantua, held 
their court. The most prominent painting 
produced there is the triptvch—the Ma- 
donna worshiped by the ducal family—still 
in the Cathedral. On the basis of this pic- 
ture a group of works has been attributed 
to its anonymous painter, who has been 
nicknamed the Master of Moulins. His art 
was Italian (Itahan 
artists are known to have worked for the 
dukes of Bourbon), as well as on the school 
of painting which, with Jean Foucquet at 
its head, flourished in the region of the 
Loire about the middle of the century. Con- 
noisseurs find an analogy of style between 
this attractive and forcible Portrait of a 
Young Man and the portraits which appear 
on the splendid altarpiece in the Cathedral 
of Moulins. The young man holds a piece of 
paper or a tablet on which an inscription 
was traced but owing to abrasions it 1s no 
longer decipherable. 


formed on models 


4. TRiptycH, VIRGIN ENTHRONED, BY 

JEAN BELLEGAMBE. 

his altarpiece, representing when opened 
the Triumph of the Virgin and when closed 
the Legend of the Virgin and Saint Bernard, 
is of extreme importance in the representa- 
tion of northern French painting of the 
early sixteenth century, alike for its beauty, 
its rarity, and its exceptionally good preser- 
vation. [In an Archaeological Repertory of 
the department of the Aube made in 1801, 
it was published as being in the Chapelle du 
Cellier, formerly a dependence of Clairvaux, 
in the commune of Colombe-le-Sec. How 
the altarpiece came to be removed from this 
chapel is not known but at its next appear- 
ance in a publication it was in private pos- 
session in Paris. On this occasion it was the 
subject of an article by F. de Mély in the 
Revue de l’art ancien et moderne,! which 
contains the results of the author’s long 

1Vol. XXIV (1908), pp. 97 ff 
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study of the work and many ingenious the- 
ories in relation to it. Mély 
that he finds a signature and date in the 
border of the mantle of the donor kneeling 
at the left before the Virgin’s throne; where 
the mantle falls over the shoulder he reads 
the initials BI (Bellegambe Jehan—the 
Christian name sometimes follows the fam- 


ily name in the French custom) and the 


is convinced 
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a crosier indicates the arms of an abbess. 
As yet we have found no clue to the signifi- 
cance of these arms in the history of our 
altarpiece. Nor have we been able to find 
any clue to the identity of the lord and 
lady, the donors of the altarpiece, who 
kneel before the throne. 

Even without the evidence of the sup- 
posed signature the painting is undoubtedly) 


4. TRIPTYCH, VIRGIN ENTHRONED, BY JEAN BELLEGAMBE 


date 1533. This would be an important fact 
if verified—the only existing signature of 
the artist. But after a careful examination 
we are unable to feel sure that the marks 
which Mély reads as letters and figures are 
not merely accidental strokes in the render- 
ing of the ornament of the border. 

In the upper parts of the side panels two 
escutcheons appear. That on the left shows 
the armorial bearings of Saint Bernard, 
which were borne by many of the Bernar- 
dine houses of the Cistercian order. The 
escutcheon in the right wing is that of a 
lady of the family of Nove or Noué from 
East Friesland. The lozenge surmounted by 


by Jean Bellegambe, for it accords perfectly 
with his documented works. The founda- 
tion of his art is purely Flemish; soft model- 
ing and harmonious color without accents 
are characteristic of his style. He is reverent 
and earnest and, to our sophisticated point 
of view, at times charmingly childlike. Those 
who take pleasure in glimpsing the thoughts 
and outlook of bygone times through old 
pictures will be rewarded by a close exami- 
nation of the minutely dwelt-upon details in 
this work. There are charming baby angels 
romping and making music on the steps of 
the throne; climbing over its side supports, 
holding out flowers for the Christ Child to 
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play with; lurking in the niches behind the 
throne, offering Him a coral rosary; or 
perching merrily on the arch above. De- 
lightful things take place in the background. 
Many angels of various ages have come 
down to earth with the Holy Mother and 
Child. They talk together at doorways or at 
the rim of fountains in shadowy courtyards 
and the human people who are about show 
no surprise. There are angel nurses who 
play with a human baby in a baby walker. 

[hese secondary figures and the painting 
of the landscape background, with its pre- 
cisely rendered edifices, its trees and ponds 
and far hills, display more spontaneity and 
enthusiasm on the artist’s part than do the 
main personages—the Madonna and Child 
and their worshipers. A Cistercian monk 
kneels behind the donor and a Benedictine 
nun reads her breviary behind his wife. The 
standing figure in the left wing is Saint 
Bernard, and the standing figure in the 
right wing—a primate of the Cistercian 
order—may be Saint Bernard’s friend, the 
Irish saint Malachi O’ Morgair, primate of 
Ireland in the twelfth centurv. Each saint 
presents two kneeling Cistercian monks to 
the Madonna. 

On the outside of the shutters 1s painted 
in gray colors in imitation of statuary the 
miracle which the piety of the Middle Ages 
evolved, probably from some metaphor of 
the theologians in regard to Saint Bernard’s 
eloquence. Once upon a time as the saint 
praved to the Virgin, it was said, she ap- 
peared before him nursing the Christ Child 
and distilled upon his lips some drops from 
her breast. Thereafter his words were irre- 


sistible. 


5. PorTRAIT OF CHARLES CoGuIN, ABBOT 

OF ANCHIN, BY JEAN BELLEGAMBE. 

his portrait is an almost exact replica of 
the one which appears on the outermost 
shutter at the left of the famous polyptych 
representing the Worship of the Trinity, a 
polyptych which (together with the Bain 
mystique now in the Lille Museum) was or- 
dered from the artist by this prelate, who 
was the superior of the Abbey of the Hol) 
Savior at Anchin from 1511 to 1547. In La 
Vie et l’ceuvre de Jean Bellegambe the 


Monseigneur C. Dehaisnes, de- 


author, 
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scribes our fragment,? which he considers 
may have been one of the several paintings 
by Bellegambe which from documents are 
known to have once belonged to the abbey 
of Anchin but which disappeared at the 
time of the Revolution. 


6 PorRTRAIT OF CHARLES II], ot 

SAVOY. 

We are uncertain not only of the name 
but of the locality of the painter of this 
striking and convincing portrait. It was 
painted about the middle of the reign of 
Francis | (which lasted from 1515 to 1547) 
by a cruder and more vigorous painter than 
the portraitists at work about the court of 
that monarch. The sitter (born 1486, died 
1553) is shown as a man of about forty-five, 
wearing a black cap or béret ornamented 
with spindle-shaped gold buttons and a 
handsome medal of Saint Barbara. Over his 
fur coat hangs a magnificent gold chain 
with pinkish gold and silver roses joined 
together in a pattern of lovers’ knots in- 
terlacing the letters F ERT, from which 
hangs a medal of the Annunciation. It is 
the insigne of the Savovard order of the 
Annonciade, which given only to 
princes of roval blood and 1s still today the 
highest order of the Italian kings, the de- 
scendants of the dukes of Savoy. The order, 
founded in the fourteenth century, was re- 
newed by Charles II], the gentleman of our 
picture, in 1518. The letters on the collar 
are explained either as Fortitudo Eius 
Rhodum Tenuit (“By his bravery Rhodes 
was held’’), which would refer to the exploit 
of Amadeus the Great of Savoy, who as- 
sisted the Knights of Saint John of Jerusa- 
lem in compelling the Turks to abandon 
their siege of Rhodes in 1310, or as Frappez, 
Entrez, Rompez Tout (Strike, enter, 
smash everything’), which would seem 
rather out of place as the device of an order 
under the invocation of the Virgin Annun- 


Was 


ciate. 

rhe identity of the sitter is established 
circumstantially by the dates and facts 
mentioned above and also by means of a 
small portrait which has reached the gallery 
at Turin directly from the possession of the 
royal family and has always borne the name 


* Page 125. Lille, 1890 
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of Charles [1]. He is a much younger man 
in the Turin picture, but the features cor- 
respond, allowing for twenty years’ or so 
difference in time. In that portrait as in 
ours he wears a medal of Saint Barbara in 
his cap. His collar with the Annunciation on 
its pendent medal is simpler in form than in 


or from the Netherlands, but are marked by 
peculiarities which connect them particu- 
larly with their time and place—a softness 
and delicacy of workmanship, devoid of 
bold lines and strong characterizations. 
lhey show for the greater part a generalized 
rather than an individual point of view—an 


6. PORTRAIT OF CHARLES III, DUKE OF SAVOY 
FRENCH SCHOOL 


our portrait—a plain gold chain, in fact, 
perhaps the form in use before the renewal 


of the order in 1518. 


We shall next note the small portraits of 
the sixteenth century, generally attributed 
to Jean or Frangois Clouet or to Claude 
Corneille de Lyon, a considerable group of 
which are comprised in the collection. Por- 
traits of this sort appear to have been the 
typical product of the artistic activities 
about the courts of the Valois kings. They 
are painted in a style derived from Germany 


ideal of genteel bearing and correct taste 
which was in accord with the extreme re 
finement and the cultivation of the rather 
effeminate courtiers of the time. 

The three artists to one of whom these 
portraits are ordinarily attributed were all 
foreigners, Jean Clouet and his son Frangois 
being Flemish and Corneille de Lyon a 
Dutchman from The Hague. There is no 
painting known definitely to be the work of 
Jean Clouet. His name first appears in the 
roval accounts in 1516, the second year ol 
the reign of Francis |. We know that he was 
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highly considered and his work much sought 


after. But no conclusive proof exists for the 


authorship of the group of pictures which all 
authorities agree in ascribing to him. 


7. PoRTRAIT OF FRANCIS I. 


This portrait is one of a 
painted copies after a drawing to which 
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sidered to be foundation pieces in construct- 
ing the attributions to Jean Clouet. 
Frangois Clouet, the successor of Jean 
Clouet as court painter, is not quite so 
Vague a conception as his father. At least 
two signed pictures by him are known—the 
lady in a bathtub, in the Cook Collection 
near London, and the life-size half-length 


5S. CHARLES IX AS A BOY BY FRANCOIS CLOUET 


French connoisseurs have attached the 
name of Jean Clouet. A slightly differing 
version of the same picture came to the 
Museum in the Dreicer bequest and many 
other examples exist. All are somewhat 
crude in workmanship and seem to have 
been done by journeymen. Certainly they 
show no similarity to the exquisite mini- 
atures of Les Preux de Marignan, the seven 
companions of Francis | at the battle of 
Marignan, in the volume of La Guerra 
gallica (preserved in the Cabinet 
estampes at Paris) which are generally con- 


des 


portrait of Pierre Cutte or Quthe now in the 
Louvre. Neither of these at first glance can 
be readily reconciled with the mass of 
drawn and painted portraits which bear his 
name today.’ The picture in the Cook Col- 


’ The standing full-length portrait of Charles 
IX in the museum at Vienna, which accords in 
stvle with the works attributed to Francois 
Clouet, bears an inscription in which his name 
appears as painter of the portrait. But on ac- 
count of inaccuracies in dates in the inscription, 
which a painter familiar with the facts would 
not be likely to make, its authenticity as a signa- 
ture is subject to doubt. 
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lection, if the signature did not exist, might 
well be attributed to the school of the 
Italian artists whom Francis | installed at 
Fontainebleau; and the Louvre picture, 
were it not for the signature, might pass as 
the work of one who was emulating some 
Italian portraitist like Moroni. These in- 
congruities have been generally noted. They 
have been explained however by the French 


painted portraits of that day at the court 
of France were executed from drawings and 
not directly from life) exists in the Cabinet 
des estampes in Paris.‘ It has been dated 
1561, when Charles IX was eleven years of 
age—the first vear of his reign. 

He was the third son of Henry II and 
Catherine de’ Medici and became king on 
the death of his brother Francis 11 (whose 


Q. PORTRAIT OF M. DI SAINT-ANDRE OR OF JEAN DE RIEUX 
BARON DE CHATEAUNEUF. FRENCH SCHOOL 


connoisseurs, who hold that on account ot 
the unusual subject of the Cook picture and 
the large scale of the Louvre portrait (the 
attributed portraits being with a few excep- 
tions only one-third life size) these works 
might well differ in stvle from the pictures 
usually attributed to him. 


8 Cuarces IX as A Boy By FRANGOIS 

CLOUET. 

Whether by Francois Clouet or not, this 
portrait must occupy an honorable place in 
the group of paintings ascribed to him. The 
drawing after which it was painted (all the 


wife was Marv Stuart, Queen of Scots). At 
the time of the portrait Charles was a well- 
meaning boy, we are told, overfond of vio- 
lent exercise, although his later sullenness 
and melancholy seem already inherent in 
his features. In thinking of his history one 
prefers to dwell upon his patronship of 
Ronsard, upon the fact that he wrote poetry 
himself, rather than upon that sad business 
of Saint Bartholomew's Day, the authoriza- 
tion for which was wrung from him by his 
bigoted mother. 


‘Dimier, La Peinture de portrait en France 
vol. I], p.119, no. 466. Paris and Brussels, 1923 
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The same obscurity which surrounds Jean 
and Frangois Clouet surrounds Corneille de 
Lyon. Archives and contemporaneous cor- 
respondence mention him, certain 
seventeenth-century accounts connect some 
panels which still exist with his work. From 
these his present enormous auvre has been 
constructed. The variety which his @ucre 
presents occurs in the amount of technical 
skill which the different examples show; 
otherwise all the portraits resemble one an- 
other Doubtless he had many 
assistants and emulators. French connois- 
seurs have begun the task of sorting out the 
these. Dimier® classes a 


le sely 


work of each of 
number of the stronger works of the group 
under the name of the Painter of Rieux- 
Chateauneuf from a portrait inscribed with 
that name formerly in the Butler Collec- 
tion, London. The Friedsam Collection con- 
tains a remarkable version of this portrait 


g. PortRAIT OF M. DE SAINT-ANDRE 
OR OF JEAN DE RieUX, BARON Dt 
CHATEAUNEUF. 


This portrait and the picture from the 
Butler Collection are alike as two peas! 
Ihe Butler version is inscribed on the back 
Jean Sieur de Rieux, and a panel with the 
same figure in the Louvre ts inscribed on 
the front Monsieur de Sainct André. The 
Louvre maintains the authenticity of this 
inscription on comparison with a portrait 
in a window erected by Jean d’Albon de 
Saint-André (the father of the Maréchal de 
Saint-André, the favorite of Henry I11), in 
the church of Saint-André-d’Apchon, de- 
partment of the Loire. The window is 
reproduced in the Bulletin de la Diana®; it 
shows the profile of a much older man than 
our sitter and the resemblance between the 
two heads ts far from convincing, to say the 
least. As the portrait in the window is ver 
plausibly an authentic likeness of that gen- 
tleman, our panel could hardly represent 
him. The claims of Jean de Rieux seem at 
present more probable. He too is chiefly 
famous as a father, his daughter, La Belle 
Chateauneuf, having been the favorite of 
Henry III. 

The name of the sitter may be uncertain, 


vol. 1; pp. 40 ff 
§ Vol. 1X (1897), pls. 1V ff 
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but the picture itself, as Réau points out,’ 
is one of the masterpieces of the Friedsam 
Collection. It is also among the very best 
of the whole group of portraits attributed 
to Corneille de Lyon. Its surprising vigor of 
modeling and characterization the 
solidity of its construction certainly 
rant this high praise. 


War- 


10-13. OTHER CORNEILLE DE LYON Por- 
rRAITS must be highly rated The 
Young Man with a Gold Chain, the Man 
with a Pointed Collar, the Young Woman, 
the Man with a High Hat, to mention only 
these few, cannot be treated in detail in 
this short article. Thev fall into the usual 
classification of Corneilles, being hghtly 
and deftly touched in, as though water color 
had been used instead of oil paint, leaving 
evident in places the dainty preliminary 
drawing on the chalk groundwork. 
and other small portraits of the collection 
manifest the development of painting as 
practised in France in the later part of the 
sixteenth century and bring the record up 
close to the sixteen hundreds, when the 
glorious school of modern France began its 


also. 


| hese 


autonomous career, 


NETHERLANDISH PRIMITIVES 

In the heavy stress which it lays upon 
Netherlandish paintings of the century im- 
mediately following the death of Jan van 
Evck, the collection reveals Colonel Fried- 
sam’s appreciation of fine craftsmanship 
and of preciousness in the best sense of the 
word. 


14. THE ANNUNCIATION BY PETRUS 
CRISTUS. 

Among the Flemish pictures the earliest 
in the collection is the Annunciation by 
Petrus Cristus,' a surprising and exquisite 
work. As painting it is more delicate and 
translucent than the dated works of Petrus 
Cristus. For instance, the Saint Eligius in 
the Lehman Collection, New York, 1s dated 
1449, and the Berlin panels 1452. The little 


7 Gazette des beaux-arts, vol. LNVIII (1926), 


13 
'Max J. Friedlander, Die altniederlandische 
Malerei, vol p 158. vols Jerlin, 1924-1931 
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Deposition owned for many vears by the 
Museum ts heavier in color than these and 
appears to have been painted still later. The 
Fredsam Annunciation fits best into the 
scheme of the artist's development if it is 
considered to be a comparatively early 
work, strongly under the influence of the 
Van Eycks, and its qualities indeed serve to 
reinforce the supposition that prior to his 
settling in Bruges in 1443 Petrus Cristus 
may have actually worked as assistant to 
Jan van Eyck in Ghent or elsewhere. Like 
the Saint Eligius picture our Annunciation 
reveals its painter as an innovator. His pre- 
occupation with the delightful details of the 
phenomenal world about him leads him to 
novel conceptions. In the Saint Eligius he 
dwells upon the appearances of the bright 
objects seen in a goldsmith’s shop and show 
window, and on the strength of this picture 
he has been called the originator ol still-life 
painting. 

In the Friedsam Annunciation Cristus ts 
almost a Van Evck in the refinement of his 
architectural setting and the sumptuousness 
of his Angel Gabriel, but his unique flavor 
depends upon the proportionate area and 
the tender care which he devotes to his 
brickwork and his flowering elder bush and 
hollyhock. Yet the scene is treated with 
such tact that the divine participants seem 
not to be subordinated but rather to be in- 
terpreted and celebrated by the many 
earthly delights which surround them. 


15. PorTRAIT OF A Man By Dirk Bouts. 


Again close in spirit to Jan van Evck ts 
the little Portrait of a Man which Fried- 
lander? convincingly ascribes to Dirk Bouts. 
When it was lent from the Warneck Collec- 
tion to the Golden Fleece exposition at 
Bruges in 1907, it Was catalogued as a work 
of Jan van Evck, and the serious, highly tn- 
dividualized head, so learnedly constructed, 
makes that attribution seem not far afield. 
Because of the similarity to Van Evck’s 
work and because the shaved temples fol- 
low a style current about 1450, Friedlander 
places the portrait’ relatively early in 
Bouts’s career. In support of his attribution 
to Bouts, Friedlander calls attention to the 
developed underlying construction, the play 
Il], p. 45, no. 10 


2 Op. cit., vol 
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of light, the well-formed ear lobe close set 
against the head. He ascribes two other por- 
traits to Bouts, one (dated 1462) in the 
National Gallery, London, the other in the 
Museum’s own Altman Collection. 


PORTRAIT OF LIONELLO D’ESTE BY 


ROGER VAN DER WEYDEN. 


10, 


The high-water mark of the collection is 
probably reached in the provocative por- 
trait of the Marquis of Ferrara by Roger 
van der Weyden, formerly in the collection 
of Sir Edgar Spever. To receive a great 
Flemish painter’s account of a great Italian 
prince is a rare and absorbingly interesting 
experience. In this instance not only has the 
foremost practitioner of Northern art given 
his report of a distinguished ruler at the 
other end of Europe, but also one major 
european culture has acted as eyewitness 
of another culture centuries removed in 
essential outlook. On the one hand ts the 
portraitist, a typical exponent of mediaeval 
times, conservative, ascetic, mystical, still 
in the prime of life vet in no perceptible 
way aware of the revolution in mental 
modes which has occurred in the South. On 
the other is the princely sitter, a leading 
spirit in the ardent Renaissance, a sensitive 
and bountiful patron of classical letters and 
of the new art In its various manifestations. 

lhe resulting portrait reveals the extraor- 
dinary features of Lionello of which Pisa- 
nello has left such vivid and distinguished 
records in the profile painting at Bergamo 
and, in profile again, on several magnificent 
medals. Roger shows the marquis in three- 
quarters view, relieved against a pure egg- 
shell ground. Pisanello saw him as an ap- 
proachable young man, whereas Roger’s 
portrait shows him remote as the moon, his 
gaze inward and withdrawn. Conforming to 
the fashion, he wears his hair longer than in 
Pisanello’s portraits of several vears before. 
Loosely held in one of his curiously thin 
hands Is an artisan’s simple claw hammer. 
Held between his thumb and forefinger 1s 
the trace of what must have been a ring. In 
the words of Sir Martin Conway? the por- 
trait is “expressed in latest Gothic terms. 
The spirit of flambovant tracery is in the 


>The Van Eycks and Their Followers, p. 143 
New York, 1921 
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fingers and nose! Every long line that his 
appearance can vield is selected, and vet 
the man himself 1s there < 

The identity of the sitter was not estab- 
lished, however, through recognition of the 
features. On the back of the panel are 
painted, most elaborately, the arms of the 


son, Francesco. A later inscription scratched 
into the paint may indicate ownership of 
the portrait at some time by the Courcelles 
family of Burgundy. The meaning of the 
hammer in Lionello’s hand remains a 
mystery. His extreme fondness for allusion 
is revealed by the many cryptic svmbols on 


15. PORTRAIT OF 


iste family. The letters M and E knotted 
together (said to mean Marchio, or Mar- 
chesato?, Estensis) appear twice repeated 
above the shield. Lionello is personally iden- 
tified by the crest bearing a blindfolded 
Ivnx, said to symbolize statecraft, an 
impresa Which appears also on the reverse 
of one of Pisanello’s Lionello medals. Of the 
further inscriptions, vorr tout may be part 
of the impresa, and francisque is thought by 
Roger Fry‘ to refer to Lionello’s illegitimate 


A MAN BY DIRK BOUTS 
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the reverses of his several portrait medals 
A hammer is the attribute of Eligtus, pa- 
tron saint of goldsmiths and farriers, and 
perhaps some such patronage on Lionello’s 
part explains the homely object in his illus- 
trious and very Gothic hand. 

here is satisfaction in picturing the occa- 
sion which brought the artist and sitter to- 
gether. It is known that Roger van der 

* Burlington Magazine, vol. XVIII (1910 
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Wevden journeved to Rome in 1450 for the 
Jubilee of the Church. In July, 1449, 
Cynacus of Ancona was at Ferrara,’ where 
he saw and admired a triptvch by Roger 
belonging to Lionello. Thus it appears prob- 
able that on his journey to Rome Roger 
visited Ferrara and that the portrait or a 
drawing for it was made at this time. Soon 
afterward, October 1, 1450, Lionello died at 
the age of forty-three. From his accounts tt 
appears that arrangements were made for 
payment of a sum of money to Roger at 
Bruges, December 31, 1450. The portrait is 
not specifically mentioned. 


17. Tne FAmity with SAINT 
AND DONOR BY ROGER VAN DER 
WEYDEN(*). 

This charming picture, formerly in the 
Cresp1 Collection, Milan, ts assigned to 
Roger van der Wevden by Friedlander,’ 
who calls it “‘a fine original but overcleaned.” 
Phe conception is unusual in the hilly land- 
scape, in the natural way in which the 
Virgin and the other personages take their 
places in the scene, and in the symbolic ac- 
tion of the infant Jesus, who embraces a 
large | -shaped Cross supported at its top by 
a flving angel. Conway? considers the pic- 
ture to be by the follower of Roger who 
painted the little picture in Frankfort of the 
Virgin and Child with four saints, including 
Cosmas and Damian. Willy Burger’ also 
assigns the Friedsam picture to a follower 
rather than to Roger himself. 


18-21. ALTAR WINGS, SCHOOL OF ROGER 
VAN DER WEYDEN. 

[wo wings of a dismembered altarpiece 
have been split in such a manner that the 
backs (the outsides when the altarpiece was 
closed) form separate pictures. These repre- 
sent the two personages of the Annunci- 
ation. They are painted in a_ simplified 
scheme of colors on red grounds studded 
with gold stars, and are excellent work in 
the stvle of Roger van der Weyden’s follow- 
ing. The question of how to date the work is 


- Roger Fry, loc. cit. 

® Die altniederlandische Malerei, vol. Il, no 
40 a. 

’ The Van Eyc ks and Their Followers, p. 142 

’ Roger van der Weyden, pl. 57. Leipzig, 1923 


answered by the number 1451 painted in 
large ciphers on the sill of the porch in 
which the archangel kneels. 

The insides of the wings are even more 
interesting. The left wing represents the 
Crucifixion of Saint Peter. The officials and 
executioners beside the cross are angular 
and provincial, They do not follow closel\ 
the tvpes used by Roger, but the kneeling 
donor 1s portraved with a distinction and a 
delicacy which are very close to the master’s 
qualities. The landscape also has loveliness 
and variety reminiscent of Tournai and 

sruges work of the period. The right wing, 

on which there is a portrait of the donor's 
wife, also has a fine landscape, with Gothic 
buildings in the distance and a road leading 
forward between grass-covered rocks. 

The shield which ts introduced into both 
panels does not refer to the donors but to 
the Cluniac monastery of Souvigny near 
Moulins in the duchy of Bourbon. The key 
and sword on the silver ground are the sym- 
bols of Saints Peter and Paul, and it 1s for 
this reason that one is tempted to recognize 
Paul in the praving saint of the right panel. 
No explanation, however, has been found of 
the laden camels led by an angel or of the 
more distant scenes showing the loading of 
the camels and the saint and angel in 
attendance at a bedside. The saint has 
been called Anthony with even less satis- 
faction. 

The identity of the donors is also not 
fully established, nor is the artist localized. 
In calling him a “competent and sound 
follower of Roger,” Friedlander® does not 
seem to imply that he must have been a 
Fleming. The cool landscapes and the home- 
liness of the faces as well as the awkward- 
ness of the figures (other than the donors, 
the Virgin, and the Angel Gabriel) might 
well indicate a North French origin. This is 
the opinion of J. Guiffrey, P. Marcel, and 
C. Terrasse.!° Conway" thinks the panels 
may be by some singularly promising 
Dutch pupil of Roger, perhaps known to us 
by later work in a more independent stvle. 


Die altniederlandische Malerei, vol. II, no 
103 

‘0 |_a Peinture frangaise: les Primitifs, series 2, 
pls. 32-38. Paris, n.d 
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160. PORTRAIT OF LIONELLO D' ESTE BY 
ROGER VAN DER WEYDEN 
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31. SAINT FRANCIS RECEIVING THI 
STIGMATA. RIGHT WING OF A 
PRIPTYCH(?) BY GERARD DAVID 
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What became of the central part of the 
altarpiece is unknown. The wings are said 
to have come from an old collection, the 
Levesque. They were first published in 1905 
by Weale, who saw them at a London 
dealer's. They were said to have come from 
the chapel of the monastery of Las Huelgas 
near Burgos, Spain. They may well be the 
“two beautiful paintings in antique German 
stvle” which Ponz™ saw on the communion 
altar in the chapel when he visited Las 
Huelgas in the eighteenth century. The 
monastery was suppressed early in the 
century following. 


22-24. PAINTINGS BY MEMLING AND A 
FOLLOWER. 


The collection contains two small roun- 
dels by Memling, one a Christ Blessing, the 
other a delicate and lovely painting of the 
Virgin and Child. A second Virgin and 
Child, rectangular in form, 1s close to Mem- 
ling in general stvle but heavier in color and 
harder in texture. In his Catalogue critique 
of the Bruges exhibition of 1902, Hulin de 
Loo recognizes this work! as by the same 
Memling follower who painted a Madonna 
in the collection of Lord Northbrook. 


25, 20. ALTAR WINGS BY THE MASTER O} 
THE SAINT URSULA LEGEND. 


This unidentified painter is given his 
name from two wings of an altarpiece which 
belong to the convent of the Sceurs noires 
in Bruges. Each of these wings ts divided in- 
to four small scenes relating the legend of 
Saint Ursula. Certain other works by this 
painter bear the dates 1480 and 1488, and 
the Ursula scenes evidently antedate the 
completion in 1489 of Memling’s famous 
shrine celebrating the same saint. Our mas- 
ter’s painting lacks the delicacy of drawing 
and the transparent beauty of Memling’s. 
Ihe color is pungent, often with pallid 
flesh and with a tendency to the use of 
strong pinks and sharp blues. The types are 
blunt and peasantlike with low’ brows, 
thick mouths, and short hands. Of our two 
narrow panels, the first shows a kneeling 
donor protected by Saint Paul, and the 

Revue de l’art chrétien, vol. LV, p. 361 


8 Viage de Espana, vol. XII (1783), p. 61 
No. 215 
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second, Christ Appearing to His Mother. 
The latter composition, as Friedlander has 
pointed out, 1s copied with very. slight 
changes from a larger work by Roger van 
der Weyden which Weale published in the 
Burlington Magazine. It 
Van der Wevden’s rarel\ 
ment of the subject in the Museum’s collec- 
tion. Another picture which this Bruges 
artist derived from Roger is the attractive 
Virgin and Child on a gold ground owned 
by the Museum since 1917. 


is close also to 


beautiful treat- 


Pwo ALTAR WINGs BY THE MASTER 
OF THE SAINT BARBARA LEGEND. 
Like the altar wings painted by a follower 
ol Roger van der Wevden, these two have 
been split to exhibit more conveniently the 
Annunciation painted in grisaille on the 
reverses. The subject represented on the 
obverse of the right wing is Solomon Re- 
ceiving the Queen of Sheba. The kneeling 
queen presents a precious gift; she is accom- 
panied by her ladies and a loutish manser- 
vant who also carry gifts. At the front of the 
scene are portraits of two kneeling men, 
whom the altarpiece commemorates. On the 
opposite wing are portraved two more, all 
pathetically humble and devout people and 
all evidently deceased before the altarpiece 
was dedicated, as is indicated by the conven- 
tional crosses. The left wing shows an en- 
throned king different from the one in the 
right. His face betrays a distressful expres- 
sion as he shrinks away from the letter 
which a messenger holds out to him. 
Several Flemish triptvchs of about the 
same period have as their subject the Adora- 
tion of the Kings, flanked by wings bearing 
related Old 
case, as in the right wing of our dismem- 


Festament episodes. In each 


bered triptych, one episode is Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba. The other is usually 
David at Adullam receiving water from 
Bethlehem. In our left wing likewise the 
king may be recognized as David, although 
the episode is different. Scenes of king and 
messenger closely resembling that on our 
left wing appear in the Psalter of John of 
Gaunt!® and in a Brussels tapestry woven 
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XVI (1909—1910), p. 159 
Ehrenstein, Das alte Testament im Bilde, 
Vienna, 1923. 
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about 1520.'7 In both cases, and doubtless 
In ours as well, the subject is the guilty 
David receiving news of the death 
Bathsheba’s husband Uriah, whom he had 
sent into a desperate battle in order to be 
rid of him. 

Phe Master of the Saint Barbara Legend, 
as the painter of these beautifully executed 


of 


but somewhat provincial works is named, is 
best known for his story of that saint as 
seen in an altarpiece, one wing of which be- 
longs to the Contfrérie du Saint Sang in 
Bruges. The central section belonged for- 
merly to the Earl of Ellenborough.ts When 
the Fnedsam panels were shown at Bru 


ges 
in 1902, Hulin de Loo'® designated them as 
work of the school of Brabant about 
1480. In an article some vears ago Fried- 
linder agreed,?° placing the painter in the 
school of Brussels, but more recently?! he 
sees the panels as the work of some Bruges 


painter independent of Van der Wevden’s 


ol 


example. The cramped stvle of the pictures 
and the homely types seem however to find 
their closest parallels in tapestries of the 
period woven at Brussels. 


\ ) BY GERARD Davip. 


These three little panels framed as a 
triptvch constitute perhaps the most lov- 
able picture in the collection. The central 
scene shows the Nativity, or Adoration of 
the Holy Child, with shepherds looking in 
at the stable windows. Of the wings, the 
left shows John the Baptist carrving his 
lamb, the right Saint Francis receiving the 
stigmata. It is not definitely known that the 


31. PRiIPTYCH(: 


three panels originally belonged together. 
They came to the Friedsam Collection from 
two separate sources. The wings had been 
together in the Kaufmann and later in the 
Nijenrode Collection. The Nativity be- 
longed to the Italian collection of the Duc 
de Galliera and was exhibited in Paris at the 
Exposition of 1878 as by Memling. Soon 


H. Goebel, Wandteppiche, part I, vol. I, 
140. Leipzig, 1923 

'S No. 108 in the sale held at Christie’s, April 
3, 1914 

18 Catalogue critique, no. 110. Ghent, 1902 

20Gall’s Jahrbuch ftir Kunstwissenschaft, 
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afterward it passed into an unknown pri- 
vate collection. A photograph of it was pub- 
lished by E. von Bodenhausen and W. R. 
Valentiner,22 who noted it as an early work 
of David, still close in style to his presumed 
fellow pupil Geertgen tot Sint Jans in the 
Haarlem workshop of Aelbert van Ouwater. 
Its composition harks back to a fragmen- 


between them. The center he called pure 
Haarlem work and the wings he placed 
somewhat later because he detected in them 
early traces of the influence of the Van 
Evcks. Without having seen the heads 1n 
the great Ghent altarpiece, according to 
Conway, David could hardly have painted 
his John the Baptist, nor, in the same panel, 


32. VIRGIN AND CHILD BY A FOLLOWER OF 


GERARD 


tary picture?’ by Bouts in the Johnson ¢ :0l- 
lection, Philadelphia. 

lhe two wings had already been published 
by Bodenhausen in 19052 with the obser- 
vation that they were early works. Conwa\ 
in 192125 discussed all three panels, but, like 
Jodenhausen, failed to see any connection 


Zeitschrift fur bildende Kunst, n.s. vol. XXII 
(1911), p. 155 
No 340 
4 Gerard David und seine Schule, p. 96. Mu- 


nich, 1905 


DAVID 


would he have differentiated as he has his 
magnolias and cypresses. On the other hand 
it might be argued that none ol David's 
works known to have been painted after he 
came to Bruges express any such naive 
tenderness as we see in this little Saint 
Francis, so gently ecstatic, So tremulously 
wondering. Again, the Child and the Virgin 
in the Nativity are virtually unaltered 
Geertgen types. The shepherd boy plunging 
into the stable and the tiny angels are also 


25 The Van Eycks and Their Followers, p. 279 
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childlike, anecdotic 


The composition, however, has 


suill in the spirit 
Geertgen 
already) gained ordered smoothness 
which 1s beyond anything Geertgen ever 
strove for, and at least in the Francis panel 
is found a beginning of David's characteris- 
tic silvery tonality 

Seen together the three panels seem, 
when all is constitute a unified 
triptych in what may reasonably be con- 
sidered to be David's transitional style, not 
long after 1483, the vear in which he settled 
in Bruges. Friedlander adopts this atti- 
tude.2° The testimony of the dimensions 
adds to the likelihood. The width of the 
W ings is such as to permit them when closed 
to cover the central panel, allowance being 
made for the width of the frame. The height 
of the central panel is three quarters of an 


said, to 


inch greater than the wings, but unlike the 
central panel the wings give evidence ot 
having been sawed shorter. 


32. VIRGIN AND CHILD BY A FOLLOWER 


OF GERARD Davip. 

Phis pure and lovely little work was for- 
merly thought to be by Gerard David him- 
self. The composition, although the Virgin 
is shown only half-length, is evidently de- 
rived from David’s two full-length seated 
figures of the Virgin suckling the Child, one 
of which is in the Romolo Bosch Collection, 
Barcelona, and the other in the collection of 
Mrs. Frank Stoop, London. But the color 
and finish in the Friedsam picture are 
smoother and more porcelanous than in 
David's, and Friedlander?* concludes that 
this is a superior imitation of David's work 
in which the landscape especially is alien to 
his stvle. 


33, 34. Two Pictures By Joos VAN CLEVE. 

Joos van Cleve, whose paintings were for- 
merly grouped under the name of the Mas- 
ter of the Death of Mary, worked princi- 
pally in Antwerp, where he was admitted to 


26 Die altniederlandische Malerei, vol. VI, no 
159. He notes the fact that the breviary of Isa- 
bella of Spain (completed before 1497) contains 
a copy after the Friedsam Nativity 

27 Nativity: h. 1834 in.; w. 13% 6 in 
each: h. 18 in.; w. 6°46 in 
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the guild in 1511 and made his will in 1540. 
If he borrowed freely from artists 
greater than himself, a practice which these 
two pictures well illustrate, he graced his 
works with gentle sentiment, charming 
color, silky transitions, and pleasing details 
of still life which make his stvle individual. 
The Virgin and Child with Saint Joseph 
and the Annunciation in the Friedsam Col- 
lection are prime examples of his work. 

The Virgin and Child with Saint Joseph 
(formerly in the Spiridon Collection) dis- 
play Joos’s qualities enjoy ably xecuted 
about 1512, it is, according to Ludwig 
Saldass,?* the first of a number of such pic- 
tures by this artist. The composition so far 
as the Virgin and Child are concerned ts de- 
rived from Jan van Evck’s superlative 
Lucca Madonna in Frankfort. Joos has 
made the group softer and more intimate. 
Ihe Virgin’s head is more inclined toward 
the Child, bespectacled Saint Joseph 1S 
dragged in as a homely addition to the 
group, and a waist-high sill is introduced on 
which to set out a knife, a beaker of wine, 
and assorted fruits—all dear to the heart of 
this painter. 

lhe Annunciation (formerly in the Porgés 
Collection) displavs admirably Joos’s de- 
light and skill in the painting of finely 
appointed interiors. Conway notes that 
the borrowing in this case has been from Jan 
Joest’s Calcar altarpiece and the panels by 
Gerard David formerly in the Hohenzollern 
Collection at Sigmaringen. Both of these 
works were finished before 1510, whereas 
Joos’s panel is usually timed about fifteen 
vears later. In David’s Annunciation the 
setting counts for nothing and there is a 
profound seriousness in the Virgin’s gesture 
and inward gaze. Joos changes the expres- 
sion to ingratiating modesty, and David's 


ideas 


restrained scheme of blue and gray gives 
way to a harmony of gav and pretty color. 


35. WEIGHER BY ADRIAEN 
ISENBRANT. 

Among the several fine portraits con- 
tained in the collection which date from the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century is The 
Gold Weigher by Adriaen Isenbrant, one of 


*2 Joos van Cleve, no. 18. Vienna, 1925 
* The Van Eycks and Their Followers, p. 403. 
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the artist’s fine and characteristic portraits. 
Some decades ago, when in the collection of 
W. Fuller Maitland at Stanstead House, it 
was regarded as by Holbein and is so re- 


corded by Waagen® and likewise in the 


The unusually delicate modeling of the 


heads and hands here proves adequate for 
the expression of strong personalities. The 
sitters have been identified by means ol 
fully inscribed crayon copies of the Fried- 


34. THE ANNI NCIATION BY JOOS VAN CLEVE 


catalogue of the Leeds exhibition of 1805. 


30, 37. PoRTRAITS OF JAN, COUNT 
MONT, AND His WiFE MAGDALENA. 


Phe fascinating portraits of Jan, Count 


of Egmont (1438-1516), and his lady, Mag- 
dalena van Verdenburg (1404~-1535), are 
more likely to be Dutch work than Flemish, 


l Treasures of Art in Great Britain, vol. III, 


p. 6. London, 1854. 


sam portraits preserved the so-called 
Recueil d’Arras, which was owned by the 
abbey of Saint Vaast at least as early as the 
seventeenth century. Further contempo- 
rary portraits of the pair are to be found in 
the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.” There, as 
in the Friedsam portrait, the count wears 
the insigne of the Golden Fleece. In addi- 
tion he carries a palm leaf designating him 


3 Nos. 138, 1390 
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as a pilgrim to the Holy Land. This pil- 
grimage he made about 1465, according to 
a vivid early account of him given in Le 
Blason de la Toison d’Or.** On his 
return to Holland he joined the Archduke 
Maximilian and Philip, Maximilian’s son, 


38. SELF-PORTRAIT(7) BY 


in a successful armed expedition against his 
(Jan’s) own father, Charles of Egmont, 
Duke of Gelderland. In 1486 Maximilian 
created Jan first Count of Egmont. Two 
years earlier, at the request of the Dutch 
states themselves, Jan had been appointed 
stadhouder of Holland Zeeland. “En 
telle qualité,” as the old account quaintly 
tells it, “il dompta et mit & la raison les 


and 


% Page 116. The Hague, 1665 


ART 
Hollandois qul s'estoient rebellez contre 
leur Prince.” The crafty old face in our por- 
trait makes the story of his stern deeds eas\ 
to credit. His wife Magdalena, a lady of 
quality, Was twenty-six years his junior. 
She bore him fifteen children. 


JAN GOSSAERT VAN MABUSI 


38. BY JAN GOSSAERI 
VAN MABUSE. 

Jan Gossaert, known as Mabuse, painted 
this Portrait of a Man in his characteristic 
vein. The hand as well as the head is in the 
painter's developed style, the individualiza- 
tion vital, the modeling complete to the 
point of exaggeration, the finish extreme, 
and the flesh tones so cool as to verge on 


lavender. The paper held in the sitter’s 
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mitre hand is signed in full: Joannes Malbodius — was dispelled by Friedlander in a discussion 
por- pingebat (“Jan of Maubeuge painted it”). in Onze Kunst.** It would be a pity, how- 
easy It is the form of the signature which Con- — ever, entirely to lose sight of this possible 
V of wav *t savs came into use only after 1516, identification. The monogrammed IM used 
lor. 


t 41. VIRGIN AND CHILD IN A LANDSCAPE. SCHOOL OF QUENTIN MASSY 


superseding the Flemish Jennyn(orHennyn) asa hat ornament cannot be easily accepted 
Gossaert. as a repetition of the painter's signature, 
lhe portrait was thought to represent the — for such devices worn on hats in this period 
painter himself until 1906, when the idea are generally found to be symbols personal 
‘The Van Eycks and Their Followers, p. 378, '® the wearer. The explanation that the int- 
Hote Vol. X (1906 Pp. 34 
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tials 1M in this case fit some other sitter 
than Mabuse has chance against it. In an 
attempt to settle the matter it seems sensi- 
ble to seek for some accepted portrait of 
Mabuse with which to make comparison. 
The portrait best known 1s the lost one 
showing Mabuse with a full beard. It is a 
self-portrait if we are to believe the lettering 
on W. H. Worthington’s engraving, pub- 
lished in W alpole’s Anecdotes of Painting. : 
The portrait was reproduced also by sev- 
eral other engravers, notably in 1610 by 
Hendrick Hondius, whose version shows 
many parallels to the Friedsam_ portrait. 
he long face, the low brow, the prominent 
nose and round eves are seen as In our por- 
trait, and even the full, typically Flemish 
lips are clearly seen despite the beard. 
Whether or not the bridge of the nose has a 
convex bend as In our portrait is not quite 


clear. 


39, 40. PorTRAITS BY QUENTIN Massys. 
Of the two portraits by Massvs the more 
interesting is that of a lady wearing a wim- 
ple. Framed between short marble columns 
surmounted by a foliated arch, she looks up 
with a singularly practical scrutiny from the 
book she is holding. This must have been a 
close likeness. Friedlander *? admires the uni- 
fied lighting in the portrait and dates it 
late, probably after 1520. The man repre- 
sented in the other portrait holds a dainty 
flower in one hand and the hilt of his sword 
in the other, but his expressionless face 
gives no clue to which of the two attributes 
better suits his proclivities. On his vest is 
embroidered the unexplained word Lever. 


41. VIRGIN AND CHILD IN A LANDSCAPE, 
SCHOOL OF Massys. 

This delightful creation is clearly the 
work of two separate hands. The painting 
of the figures and the fruit is meticulously 
finished and highly colored, whereas the 
landscape is summarily treated and com- 
paratively monochromatic. Bode in the sale 
catalogue of the Albert Oppenheim Collec- 
tion®’ called the picture a work of Quentin 


6 Vol. I, p. 87. London, 1828 
8? Die altniederlandische Malerei, vol. VII, p 
60 


24. Berlin, 1918 
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Massys, but Friedlander*® considers it to 
be an excellent work, closely related to 
Massvs though by a younger master. The 
modeling 1s undoubtedly round, too 
Leonardesque, for Quentin himself and the 
draperies are too broad and obvious. The 


workmanship points to the decade follow- 


too 


ing Quentin’s death in 1530 or even to the 
decade next after that. Hulin de Loo’s con- 
jecture*® that this is an early work of 
Quentin’s son Jan is not unreasonable, 
though also not demonstrable. At the same 
time the critic might reasonably have 
guessed that the other son Cornelis painted 
the landscape. Both sons were admitted to 
the Guild of Saint Luke in Antwerp in 
1531. The landscape, however, probably re- 
sembles the work of Cornelis less than that 
of Lucas Gassel, whose dated landscapes 
were painted in the 1540's, 


GERMAN PAINTINGS 
German painting was not entirely over- 
looked by Colonel Friedsam, and there are 


a few excellent pictures of this school. 


[wo PAINTINGS FROM THE REGION 


OF THE UprerR RHINE. 

The most interesting of the paintings ol 
the German school are an Annunciation and 
a Nativity, evidently parts of a large altar- 
piece. When they were sold from the Cardon 
Collection, Brussels, in 1921,! they were 
catalogued as by the Maitre de Flémalle. 
Later for a time thev were attributed to 
Conrad Witz, which is far closer to a cor- 
rect judgment. The types the artist has 
chosen are simple and very human; the dra- 
peries are complicated vet broadly con- 
ceived. The style recalls engravings by the 
Master of the Playing Cards and such 
paintings by Witz as the great Saint 
Catherine with Mary Magdalen at Stras- 
bourg. The Friedsam panels must be the work 
of some master active about 1450 in the 
region of the upper Rhine, somewhere 
around Basel or Lake Constance. There is a 
close relationship of stvle between these 


*® Die altniederlandische Malerei, vol. VII, no 
606 
Catalogue critique, no. 278 
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and a pair of panels of about the same size 
in the Johnson Collection, Philadelphia,? 
and a fragment of a similar panel is in the 
Ziirich Museum.’ This, like the Friedsam 
pic tures, Is painted in tempera on oak over- 


laid with canvas and gesso. 


44. Curist BLessING By DURER. 
his panel, recently in the Fairfax Mur- 


DSAM COLLECTION 


Direr’s death, and the statement that the 
picture was his last 1s discredited by all stu- 
dents of Durer. Imhoff’s conclusion must 
have been based on the incomplete state in 
which Direr had left his work. The picture 
remained in the possession of the Imhoffs 
until it Was inherited in the nineteenth cen- 
turv by the Heller family, also of Nurem- 
berg. Thausing* dated the picture about 


DA MAN-IS 17-ZALG-SERASTIA 
WAS ICH:4-81AR 


45. PORTRAIT OF SEBASTIAN ANNDORFER 
BY HANS MALER ZU SCHWAZ 


ray Collection, belonged in the sixteenth 
century to the Imhoff family in Nuremberg 
and 1s listed in the elder Wilibald Imhoff’s 
inventory of 1573 as follows, ‘““The Savior 
which Albrecht Diirer never quite finished 
cost me personally 30 fl. The last piece 
which he painted.” 

[he entry was made forty-five years after 


* Nos. 714, 715 
3 P. Ganz, Malerei der Friihrenaissance in der 
Schweiz, pl. 27. Zurich, 1924 


1503 and most students since have agreed 
with his opinion. That vear represents the 
period in Diirer’s development when J] acopo 
de’ Barbari’s influence was at its height, 
evidences of which Thausing recognized in 
the somewhat soft tvpe of the Christ and tn 
the sentimental attitude, the form of the 
mouth and eves, the drapery, and whatever 
remained of the drawing and color. The in- 
fluence of Barbari struck |hausing so forei- 


‘Diirer, p. 304. Second edition. Leipzig, 1884 
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bly that he declared the picture, especially 
in the disguised condition in which he saw 
it, could almost have been attributed to the 
Venetian master himself. Barbari’s own ver- 
sion of the Salvator Mundi, which belongs 
to the Dresden Gallery, is closely related to 
Duirer’s and can be dated 1503 or somewhat 
earher by a woodcut copy which bears the 
mark of that vear 

Phe relationship between the two ver- 
sions of Christ Blessing is only one among 
many evidences of Durer’s inordi- 


voung 
nate respect for the achkevements of the 
Venetian painter, who was then emploved 
by a succession of princes in Germany. 
Durer’s early search for a canon of perfect 
human proportions was inspired by Bar- 
ban’s example. That Durer long continued 
to experiment with such a canon ts seen in 
his abundant notes. Meister Jacob Walch, 
as Barbar was called, had already discov- 
ered precious principles of figure drawing, 
but the book in he had set them 


down was kept secret. This notebook Durer 


which 


never ceased from coveting. In 1521, when 
he had reached the ripe age of fiftv, he 
visited Margaret, Regent of the Nether- 
lands, at Mechlin and begged her to give 
him “‘Jacob’s little book.” which had come 
into her possession. But Lady Margaret had 
already promised it to her painter, Bernard 
van Orley. 

Since Thausing wrote in 1875, the only 
Important contribution to the understand- 
ing of the Friedsam Christ Blessing has been 
that made by Eduard Flechsig,® who argues 
convincingly that this panel was the central 
section of a small altarpiece of which the 
wings Were the pictures of Saint Onuphrius 
and John the Baptist now conserved in the 
Kunsthalle, Bremen. Like the Christ 
Blessing, Flechsig points out, the Bremen 
panels are unfinished. Only the underpaint- 
Ing is there, with lines of the preparatory 
drawing visible in many places. In the 1907 
edition of the Kunsthalle catalogue, Gustav 
Pauli had already dated the wings about 
1505 on stylistic grounds.’ Flechsig reaffirms 


M. Conway, Literary Remains of Albrecht 
Durer, p. 121. Cambridge, 1889 

® Albrecht Durer, pp. 400 f. Berlin 

The 1925 edition changes the date to 1407 for 
reasons unexplained. 


1925 
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the Bremen wings and 


Paul's dating o 
apples it to the Friedsam picture as well. 
The dimensions support the advocated re- 
lationship, the height of the three panels be- 
Ing equal (227, 1n.) and the width of the 
Christ Blessing being 
S'y each for the saints 


inches against 


In 1505 Direr went to Italy, and, accord- 
ing to Flechsig’s theory, it was his hurried 
departure trom home which caused him to 
leave his altarpiece unfinished and along 
with it the little copperplate Saint George 
on Horseback. Early in 1507 he returned to 
Nuremberg and the following vear finished 
engraving his Saint George. The date 1505 
he obviously altered to read 1508. But the 
altarpiece he could not bring himself to fin- 
ish. His stvle of painting had changed too 
much in those two eventful vears, and in 
any case important commissions from Jacob 
Heller and Friedrich der Weise left him no 
time to look backward at half-forgotten be- 
ginnings 

It was when the Christ 
the Fugen Felix Collection, Leipzig, in 18905 
that it was first published by the Kunst- 


Blessing was in 


historische Gesellschaft fur photographische 
Publikationen. This society printed the tfol- 
lowing statement by the famous 
Professor Hauser,® who had cleaned the pic- 


restorer 


ture in Bamberg in 1803: 
“The costume, the hair, and the green 
ground showed an extreme degree of finish 
and a rare glaze of color [properties which 
these parts of the picture still have today 
Phe forms of face and hands were pertectly 
carnied out with black hatching on the white 
gesso ground, but not vet painted; only on 
a certain few parts of the face —on forehead 
and nose—where the highest lights would 
have been placed on the completed work, 
were these impasted oil paints well marked, 


dark from the leght 


standing out Besso 
ground. 
“A later owner had the restorer Deschlet 


in Augsburg finish the face and hands... .” 


15. PORTRAIT OF SEBASTIAN ANNDORFER 
BY Hans MALER ZU SCHWAZ. 


From a town in the pretty valley of the 
Inn to the east of Innsbruck came the de- 
lightful portrait painter known as Hans 


’ Quoted by Flechsig, Albrecht Durer, p. 401. 
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Maler zu Schwaz. Many of his portraits are 
known, including the portrait in the Muse- 
um’s Altman Collection of Ulrich Fugger, a 
member of the great banker family of Augs- 
Hans’s portraits are unpretentious 
at likeness and exhibit 


burg 
and sincere efforts 
little range, vet the unvarving excellence of 
his workmanship and the pleasing quality 
of his almost black-and-white heads against 
their translucent green backgrounds make 
his portraits alwavs a welcome sight. The 
example in the Friedsam Collection 1s all 
the more entertaining because of the broad 
simple-hearted inscription which occupies 
the lower part of the panel: DA MAN 1517 


(“When 1517 was 


ZALT WAS ICH 45 ALT 
counted I was 48 vears old’). At the side, as 
though it were an afterthought, 1s crowded 


in the sitter’s name, Sebastian Anndorfer 


ITALIAN PAINTINGS 


[here are three Italian paintings of the 
fourteenth century in the Friedsam Collec- 
tion. They are all of the small, easily port- 
able sort which was executed in large num- 
bers as plous images for both domestic and 
foreign trade. Doubtless many ol 
tthe panels found their wav immediatels 


these 


Into other parts of Europe, invigorating 
with the Itahan culture which they mani- 
fest the artistic far-awa\ 


peoples. It is reasonable to suppose that 


propensities ol 


these little pictures were generally the work 
of lesser painters or of the assistants to the 
greater masters. In those davs, we must 
remember, even the foremost artists kept 
workshops where no sort of artistic com- 


mission was refused. 


10. TRIPTYCH, MADONNA AND CHILD WITH 


SAINTS, BY BERNARDO DAppI. 


his work, since it contains as worshipers 
a Franciscan friar presented by a bishop 
saint and a layman presented by Saint Bar- 
tholomew, was probably not in the class of 
pictures executed en gros but painted as a 
direct commission. According to Sirén,! it Is 
a particularly fine example of Daddi's work. 


Giotto and Some of His Followers, Pp, 272 
Cambridge, 1917 

* Notes for a catalogue of the Friedsam Collec 
Unpublished 


lion, p. 49 
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Bernard Berenson? states that a more char- 
acteristic work of Daddi’s middle period 
could not well be found; that his loveliness, 
his heartiness, his grace, his charming color 
are all manifest in this panel 


47. MADONNA AND CHILD WITH SAINTS 
BY Lirpo VANNI 

This gem-like example of the Sienese 
school has been published by Berenson ® in 
an article on the artist. He places this panel 
close in date to the painter’s masterpiece, 
the signed triptvch of 1358 now in the nun- 
nery of Saints Domenico and Sisto at Rome 


MaAbDONNA AND CHILD WITH SAINTS, 
VENETIAN SCHOOL, ABOUT 1375. 
his picture ts the product of a provincial 
painter, Berenson concludes,’ who may have 
worked in the shadow of Guariento ol 
Padua. The same authority finds in it an in- 
fluence of both the Veneto-Byzantine and 


the French Gothic stvles 


19. THE ANNUNCIATION, NORTH ITALIAN 
SCHOOL, EARLY FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
Paintings of the later half of the fifteenth 
far the greater part ol 
the collection, but 


centurv. form by 
the Italian section of 
the first half is represented by two or three 
paintings, all rather dated. This 
panel with the Annunciation happens to be 
an unusually symptomatic example, though 
somewhat belated, of the trend, 
one of the forces which 
ideal hieratic stvle of the fourteenth centur\ 
and naturalistic art ot 
the influ- 


vaguel\ 


realist 


transformed the 


into the humanized 
the fifteenth. In this evolution 
ences of northern Europe, which are very 
evident in the conception and in the details 
of our panel, plaved a considerable part. 
Il gnoring the traditional mystical renderings 
of the subject our artist imagines how the 
scene might actually have looked—how an 
angel sent down by God might have deliv- 
ered his message outside of Marvy’s case- 
ment, through the crossbars of which the 
Dove has already flown into her room. Her 
figure 1s conceived in the spirit of the old 
and untroubled with het 


tradition, meek 


Gazette des beaux-arts, vol 


LAV] 


1Q24 
p 253 


Friedsam Catalogue, p. 63. Unpublished 
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open praver book in her lap and from her 
lips issuing the Latin words of the text, 
“Let it be done unto me according to thy 
word.’ Otherwise our artist displays re- 
markable independence; he imagines how a 
serving maid who happened to be at the 
house door at the moment would express 
her surprise at the miraculous apparition; 
and to give further liveliness to his picture 
he paints a young deer in the garden and 
adds gilded gesso reliefs on the arches, col- 
umns, and pinnacles of the house. We have 
no certainty of where he worked. His real- 
ism and curiosity 
works of Gentile da Fabriano and Pisanello. 
Lionello Venturi,® on the grounds of analo- 
gies in style to the frescoes in the church of 
San Giovanni in Urbino, very plausibly 
ascribes our panel to Lorenzo Salimbeni da 


were inspired by the 


San Severino; Berenson® believes the pic- 
ture could have been painted by no one but 
Gentile da Fabriano; 
reminded of 


a close follower of 
Friedlander and Bode? are 
Pisanello by the conception of our picture 
and its chiaroscuro; and when in the Kaul- 
mann Collection it was ascribed to a Vene- 


tian master of about 1440. 


50. MADONNA AND CHILD, VENETIAN 
SCHOOL, ABOUT 1450. 
lhe artists one first thinks of in relation 
to this fascinating little picture, Giovanni 
d’Alamagna and Antonio Vivarini. (who 
worked in partnership) or Jacopo Bellini, 
will not satisfy. the 
although Berenson’ allows that the resem- 
blances of the picture to the paintings of 
these artists are many and manifest. 
many and manifest, he points out, since the 
Muranese partners and Jacopo Bellini were 
never mutually influenced to the extent that 
our painter was by all of them; besides 
which he finds our panel too soft and pretty 
to be theirs. The only artist he suggests as 
its possible author is Antonio da Negro- 
ponte, a follower of Jacobello del’ Fiore. 
Itisa question for the specialist. For our 
part we can do no more than call attention 


learned authorities, 


Loo 


L’Arte, vol. XX XIII (1930), pp. 179, 181 
Friedsam Catalogue, p. 64 
‘Sale catalogue of the Richard 
Collection. Berlin, 1917. 


Kaufmann 


8 Friedsam Catalogue, p. 66. 
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to the rare beauties of the panel in expres- 
sion, pattern, and color—the Virgin’s man- 
tle of red brocade against the dark green- 
blue sky, where little angels carrving instru- 
ments of the Passion appear, and against 
the dark meadow with its plants and tlow- 
ers, Where a rabbit plavs. The coat of arms 
at the bottom is that of the Cornaro, which 
would indicate that the painting was com- 
missioned by one of that famous family, a 
member of which a score of years after our 
panel was painted became Queen of Cyprus. 
51. Prorite oF A Lapy ATTRIBUTED TO 
FRA DIAMANTE. 

\s indicated by the costume, this excel- 
lent and striking portrait can be plausibly 
dated in the forties or early fifties of the fif- 
teenth century. Its painter can be looked for 
among the close followers of Fra Filippo 
Lippi. It furnishes an interesting compari- 
son with the much-discussed Man and 
Woman at a Casement of the Florentine 
school belonging to the Museum (Gallery 
C 38). Fundamentally the conception of 
the two pictures is closely similar although 
the double portrait, only some ten vears 
earlier in date, appears so much more prim- 
itive than this work. The painters of both 
panels have experimented with the deline- 
ation of cast shadows, a novelty which 
Florentine artists of that time and before 
seem to have been the earliest in Italy to 
observe. It was a discovery momentous in 
the evolution of modern art—a first step in 
the development which culminated in the 
landscapes of Claude Monet. 

The workmanship of this portrait 1s not 
bold enough, nor the characterization strong 
attributed to Fra 


suggests the 


enough, for it to be 
Filippo himself. Berenson? 
name of Fra Diamante, but is tempted on 
account of the excellence of the work to look 
for its author in someone better than this 
painter who is known only by the work he 
did as an assistant to Fra Filippo. But 
Pesellino is too gracious for this uncom- 
promising panel and Botticelli at the date 
indicated by the costume was not yet paint- 
ing, and on the whole, this authority con- 
cludes, “the most probable attribution is 
Fra Diamante.” 

9 Op. cit., p. 44 
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>. ALTARPIECE, MADONNA AND Four 


7 
5 


SAINTS, BY GIOVANNI DI PAOLO. 


Giovanni di Paolo came back into popu- 
lar favor a generation ago after four centu- 


ation of this phase of his work followed the 
admiration for Giovanni di Paolo’s entire 
output. Today we find an exotic charm in 
his wry and dolorous saints as well as in his 
naive little illustrations of the holy stories 


51. PROFILE OF A LADY ATTRIBUTED TO 
FRA DIAMANTE 


ries of obscurity —at first by means of small 
pictures like the Paradise belonging to the 
Museum (Gallery C 38), the equally dainty 
and exquisite Presentation in the George 
and Florence Blumenthal Collection, the 
Annunciation to Zacharias and the Expul- 
sion from Eden of the Lehman Collection, 
and the little Nativity belonging to Gren- 
ville Winthrop. In the train. of the appreci- 


This altarpiece is of the artist’s middle 
period. At the bottom of the central panel 
the faint inscription, OPVS IOHANNES 
MCCCCLUH, can be made out. The saints are 
at the left, Mary Magdalen or Clara and 
Augustine; on the right, John the Baptist 
and Bernardino. The picture has been pub 
lished several times and has been frequently) 
commented upon. 
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SAINTS CATHERINE, BARBARA, AGATHA, 
AND DOROTHY BY GIOVANNI DI PAOLO. 


53 


These panels now framed together must 
once have formed parts of the framework 


of a polyptyvch 


Miracutous ComMMUNION. o1 


SAINT CATHERINI 


54. 
OF SIENA BY GIo- 
VANNI DI PAOLo. 

The Miraculous Communion belongs to a 
series illustrating the story of Saint Cather- 
ine of Siena, of which nine others are known 

two in America, one in the Lehman Col- 
lection and at Yale University, and 


seven privately owned in Brussels. The pur- 


one 


pose for which these panels were painted ts 


not known. Berenson!’ dates them from 
about the period of the altarpiece which we 


have just been considering 


MADONNA AND CHILD WITH CHERUBIM 
ATTRIBUTED TO MANTEGNA. 


55. 


This panel is closely related to a Ma- 
donna, an early work by Mantegna, in the 
Museum of Berlin. Paul Kristeller in his 
monograph on the artist! compares our 
Madonna with that in Berlin, which he con- 
siders its prototype. On account of damages 
and repaints on our panel he hesitates to 
ascribe it definitely to the hand of Mantegna 
himself, although the originality of its mo- 
tive, Which varies considerably from that of 
the Berlin picture, and the excessively fine 
and careful execution of the undamaged 
parts would justify such an attribution. [1 
by him it must be an early work. Interest- 
ing analogies between our panel and the 
work of Jacopo Bellini, Mantegna’s father- 
in-law, should be observed, he points out, 
especially the cherubim of the background 
and the gold-dotted green mantle of the 
Madonna, which ts similar to that in the two 
signed Madonnas by Jacopo, one in the Ac- 
cademia in Venice, the other in the Louvre 

Berenson has no doubts about the 
authorship. It must have been painted by 
Mantegna, he says, between two such fa- 
mous masterpieces as the great triptych of 
San Zeno at Verona and the smaller trip- 


cit »p Q7 d 
'' Andrea Mantegna, p. 123 
 Friedsam Catalogue, p. 77 
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tveh of the Adoration of the Kings, the 
\scension, and the Circumcision the 
Uttizi, that is to say, towards 1460. 


CHRIST CROWNED WITH THORNS BY 
\NTONELLO DA MESSINA. 


50 


a seventeenth-centur\ 
a Christ Crowned 


\ccording to ac- 
count! the cartellina on 
with Thorns which may be considered iden- 
tical with this work then bore the signature 
“Antonellus de Messina me fecit’’ and the 
1470. Today one can only discern 
a few marks which might be interpreted 
1.7. .ntonellus mess 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle 


Gagino, published by 


date 


write as follows 
notice of the 
Vincenzo 


concerning this work 
sculptor 
\uria in 1098, there is a description of an 
Eece Homo by Antonello dated 1470 in the 


house of Giulio Aghiata at Palermo. We 
identify this piece as that which succes- 
sively belonged to the Prince of Tarsia, the 


Duke of Gresso, Don Dionisio Lazzari, and 
Signor Gaetano Zir at Naples. It represents 
a bust of Christ, naked and lashed to the 
pillar. His straggling hair is bound by a 
crown of thorns; the jaw-bones are high and 
prominent, the temples receding, and a curt- 
the upper and 
The evelids are 


ous. disproportion) marks 
lower parts of the face. 
drawn up into angles, the nose is long; a 
wail seems to Issue from the parted lips, and 
tears blood trickle down the wasted 
cheeks. On a cartello fastened to the para- 
pet are svllables of the name and fragments 
of a date which seems to read as 1470. Few 
extant panels have been injured by time 
and restoring more completely than this; 
but we can still see an early form of the 
master’s art, a realistic type with all the 
outward signs and unpleasant contractions 
accepted by the Flemings as concomitants 
of grieving. The red and highly blended 
flesh ts copiously impregnated with resinous 
half-tones and are 


ol 


the shadows 


superposed so as to produce the highest sur- 


vehicle, 


face in the darkest parts, the nude is well 


rendered and carefully outlined, and the 
hair seems to float in the breeze.”’ 
Vincenzo Auria, Il Gagino redivivo, p. 17 
Palermo, 1008 
'* Painting in North Italy, vol. Il, p. 418 


London, 1912. 
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57. MADONNA AND CHILD WiTH ANGELS 
BY Cosimo RossELLt. 

\t one time in his career this painter was 
classed among the foremost artists then liv- 
ing, as is proved by the fact that he was 
selected to paint three of the twelve side 


| 


~ & 


58. PorTRAIT OF A YOUNG Man, FLor- 
ENTINE SCHOOL, LAST QUARTER OF 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
Berenson’ attributes this portrait to 
Botticelli, considering the panel a produc- 
tion of the artist’s early years, about 1470 


54. THE MIRACULOUS COMMUNION OF SAINT CATHERINE OF 
SIENA BY GIOVANNI DI PAOLO 


wall panels in the Sistine Chapel in Rome, 
the most important artistic undertaking in 
all Italv in the eighties of the fifteenth cen- 
tury—a larger number than was confided 
to any other painter. This Madonna and 
Child must have been painted previous by 
several years to his frescoes in Rome. It ts 
considered one of the most charming works 
of this once famous master 


or before, a period of his career which has 
hitherto been unexplored by the historians 
Until recently the picture was 1n the posses- 
sion of the Niccolini family in Florence, and 
it is possible that the subject may have been 
a member of that family. He 1s a handsome 
voung man, still in his teens, who throws 
out his chest and cocks his head proudly 


Friedsam Catalogue, p. 73 
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His hat hangs at his back (out of sight), the 
long tail of cloth attached to it, according to 
the Florentine fashion of that time, passing 
over his shoulder and held his right 
hand; the left rests on his hip. The land- 
scape in the background ts rather primitive 


by 


in stvle. 

There is a swagger and an energy in the 
representation this yvoung man which 
recall the stvle of Andrea Castagno, although 
the faulty proportions and the weak con- 
struction would preclude any close connec- 
tion between its painter and that master. 
Whether the painter is Botticelli or not, we 
have in this panel and in the picture com- 
mented upon next highly interesting exam- 
ples of Florentine portraiture of the 1470's 
or 8o’s of a sort which has been unrepre- 
sented in the Museum, although superb 
specimens are visible in other New York 


ol 


collections. 


A Lapy OF THE SASSETTI FAMILY BY 
DOMENICO GHIRLANDAIO. 


50. 


[his great artist is most highly esteemed 
today for the portraits of his contempora- 
ries Which he has introduced into his fres- 
coes. In his wall paintings of religious sub- 
jects, it was his custom to depict the illus- 
trious and prominent among his fellow 
townsmen as spectators and even actors in 
the holy scene which was his ostensible mo- 
tive. They appear in the pictures just as 
they appeared in the streets of Florence, in 
the garments they were accustomed to 
wear, but with a splendid and dignified 
aspect, due in great part, one imagines, to 
the distinguished artistry of the painter. 
lhe height of his talent in this direction ts 
manifested in the magnificent wall paint- 
ings in the Sassetti Chapel in the church of 
Santa Trinita in Florence, a commission he 
received in 1483 from Francesco Sassetti, a 
banker connected with the house of the 
Medici. The subjects of his pictures in this 
chapel were incidents from the story of 
Saint Francis. 

“On each side of the altarpiece are two 
compartments,” Vasari," 
“in one of which Domenico painted the 
likeness of Francesco Sassetti on his knees; 
and in the other that of Madonna Nera his 


here we quote 


16 Vol. II, p. 203 


30hn edition. London, 1851. 
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wife with their children (but these last are 
in the story above where the child 1s re- 
stored to life), and some beautiful maidens 
of the same family, whose names | have not 
been able to recover, all wearing the dress 
and ornaments of that time, a circumstance 
which imparts no small pleasure to the be- 
holder.” 

One of the “beautiful maidens of the same 
family” is the sitter of the Friedsam Ghir- 
landaio. Our panel is not a replica of the 
fresco. Although the arrangement of the hair 
is the same in both representations and the 
dresses similar in fashion, in our portrait the 
lady is older by two or three vears, one 
would sav, which fixes pretty adequately the 
date of its painting.” Both are three-quarter 
faces but in the fresco she turns to the right 
and in ours to the left, besides which other 
differences exist. The panel is more smoothly 
finished than the fresco, and not so sponta- 
neous in either execution or conception. 

Berenson!’ pronounces this work one of 
Ghirlandaio’s most incisive portraits. None 
are more penetratingly characterized, he 
savs, more completely presented, or more 
vibrantly painted. Its only rivals, in his 
opinion, are the Costanza de’ Medici in the 
National Gallery and the profile in the Mor- 
gan Library, dated 1488, which is of the 
same period as ours. 


60. THE Story OF JOSEPH BY UTILI DA 
FAENZA, 

rhe entire story is narrated in the various 
groups that people the palace of Pharaoh at 
one side of the panel and the landscape at 
the other. It begins with the farther groups 
at the left, proceeds toward the right, and 
then winds back again to the left foreground. 
Joseph is being sold to the merchant; he 
flees from Potiphar’s wife; he is put in 
prison; Pharaoh is abed dreaming; Joseph 
interprets the dream to Pharaoh while the 
discomfited wise men of Egypt look on; 
Joseph on a car is set over the land and di- 
rects the hoarding of the corn against the 
seven vears of famine; he reveals himself to 
his brethren who have come to Egypt to buy 
food: Jacob and his households are wel- 
'’ Ghirlandaio is supposed to have worked in 


the Sassetti Chapel from 1483 to 1485 
15 Friedsam Catalogue, p. 09 
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comed by Joseph on their arrival in Egypt. 
Phe scenes and personages are all labeled so 
that no mistakes of subject can be made. 
Phe attribution to Utili da Faenza is due 
to Berenson,!* to whom is also due the re- 
construction of the work of this painter from 


DSAM COLLECTION 


61. MADONNA AND CHILD WITH DONOR 
ATTRIBUTED TO GIOVANNI BELLINI 


Berenson,?° Hadeln,?! and Gronau® all 
class this work as by Bellini or as a product 
of his workshop, authentically signed with 
his name, as was this master’s practice. The 


MADONNA AND CHILD WITH CHERUBIM ATTRIBUTED 


TO ANDREA MANTEGNA 


Faenza who was trained in the Florentine 
tradition. Berenson ascribes to this artist 
on the evidence of stvle the fresco in the 
Sistine Chapel, the passage of the Red Sea, 
which has generally been considered the 
work of Domenico and Benedetto Ghirlan- 
daio; he dates our panel at about the same 
time as the fresco, 1481—1483. 
Op. cit., 


same composition of the figures of the Ma- 
donna and Child exists in three Known repli- 
cas or copies besides this work; two of them 


are signed, one by Francesco Tacconi in the 


“Op cit., Dp. §7.a 

1 Zeitschrift fur bildende Kunst, nes 
XXIII (1911-1912), p. 280 

2 Klassiker der Kunst: Giovanni Bellini, p. 
17. Stuttgart, 1930 
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and one by Filippo Maz- 


Padua, while the 


National Gallery 
zola in the museum at 
third, in the Scalzi Church at 


anonymous. These four examples hark back 


Venice, Is 


to a lost original by Giovanni Bellini, which 
must have been painted before 1480, as in 
October of that vear, according to the in- 
scription on the National Gallery picture, 
Pacconi copied 11 

The curious figure of the donor, which 
seems to bear no relation to the composition 
of the Madonna group, ts explained similarly 
by Berenson and Hadeln. Both guess that 
the voung gentleman here portraved might 
have seen and admired the original picture 
and asked to have it copied with the addi- 
tion of his own likeness as adorer; his com- 
mission, they suppose, was carried out in 
Bellini’s studio. Berenson believes that the 


Variant was carried out by the 


riedsam 
master himself 


62. PORTRAIT OF A CARDINAL ATTRIBUTED 


MAINARDI 

[his picture was in the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum in Berlin until after the World 
War, having entered the Prussian Roval 
Collections in 1829. [tis painted somewhat 
in the stvle of the artist’s brother-in-law, 
Domenico Ghirlandaio, and can be com- 
pared with the latter’s portrait of a Lady of 
the Sassetts Family in this collection. 
63. PoRTRAIT OF A MAN BY PERUGINO. 

\t one time this panel was attributed to 
Raphael. \s a matter of fact 1t does show 
portrait in the 


some resemblances to a 
Borghese Gallery in Rome which ts accepted 
as an early work by Raphael. The ascription 
to Perugino was first made by Berenson and 
is considered undisputable by Lionello Ven- 
turi,2*> although Bombe * lists it among the 
pictures he considers doubtful. From the 
fashion of the hat the painting can be dated 
in the early vears of the sixteenth century. 
Like the Mainardi noted above, this picture 


comes from a public gallerv in Germany, 


having been in the Provincial Museum of 


Hanover, whence it was sold in recent vears. 
Pitture italiani in America, pl. CCL. Milan, 
1931 
* Klassiker der 
Stuttgart, 19014 


Nw 


Kunst: Perugino, p. 2 
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OF SAINI 


SOLARIO. 


WILIH THE 
BAPTIST BY 


O04. SALOMI 

JOHN THI 

This and many other replicas of the sub- 
ject were painted by the Milanese followers 
of Leonardo da Vinci. These pictures un- 
doubtedly reproduce a conception of the 
great master’s, expressed in some drawing 
or in some picture now lost. The enormous 
hypnotic power which Leonardo had over 
those who came in contact with him has 
been frequently commented upon from his 
time to this. Distinct individualities like So- 
doma or Luini were dominated by his ideas 
and lesser people were obsessed by him. This 
frequently treated motive is an example. 
Manvy of the pictures of Salome are impossi- 
ble to attribute to a particular painter. Not 
so ours; it is distinctly signed Andreas de 
Solano F. The picture was formerly in the 
\ugusteum at Oldenburg,?? the personal 
property of the grand dukes. There are four 
or five known pictures tlustrating the same 
incident, all by or attributed to Solario 
one of which, the property of the dukes of 
Northumberland, precisely the 
same arrangement as our panel. 


displays 


O05, NATIVITY WITH SAINTS BY RIDOLEO 
GHIRLANDAIO. 


f Dome- 


Ridolfo Ghirlandato, the son « 
nico Ghirlandaio, is, like his father, chietls 
famous for his portraits. This little triptvch, 
with its limpid color and its sweet and se- 
rene expression, displays charmingly his pic- 
torial talents as a painter of subject pictures. 
It shows the influence of Fra Bartolommeo; 
when in the Crespi Collection at Milan, it 
was ascribed to Albertinelli, with whom Fra 
Bartolommeo worked for a while in partner- 
ship. 


66. PORTRAIT OF A MAN BY ASPERTINI. 


It was formerly called a portrait of Tad- 
deo Taddei (the well-known Florentine art 
patron whose portrait was painted by 
Raphael) from an inscription, the authen- 
ticity of which had appeared dubious to sev- 
eral authorities. Their suspicions were veri- 
fied when the picture was cleaned after its 
reception by the Museum. The lettering 
proved to be much later than the original 
painting and disappeared in the cleaning. 
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MADONNA AND CHILD WITH ANGELS BY 
COSIMO ROSSELLI 
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67. [Ht INFANT Moses IN PHARAOH'S 
PALACE BY BoONIFAZIO VERONESE. 


The baby, in a cradle at the left, is ad- 
mired by four astonished Venetian ladies, 
Pharaoh’s daughter leads her father and his 
courtiers across the terrace of the Renais- 
sance palace to show them what she has 
found in the bulrushes. It ts a playful and 
charming little painting which must have 
been executed as a decoration for a chest. 


OS. PortTRAIT OF A LADY BY SALVIATI 

Phe lady appears to be about twenty, and 
the tashion of her dress points to about 1550 
as the date of the painting. The pose 1s some- 
what artificial and Michelangelesque, as 
were all the Florentine portraits of the time. 
\n ideal of extreme elegance, of noble and 
imposing representation marks them all; 
they never show the intimate and particular 
characteristics of the sitters, all of whom ap- 
pear as though on parade at a court func- 
tion. These statels portraits are the precise 
opposites of those which were preferred in 
the Netherlands, where peculiarities of form, 
of habits, and of temperaments were pri- 
marily searched for. They have their own 
beauty and charm nevertheless—as the two 
portraits by Bronzino belonging to the Mu- 
seum, shown in Gallery C 34, testify, and 
also that very remarkable portrait of a 
voung man, The Halberdier by Pontormo, 
formerly in the Stillman Collection, shown 
here as a loan several years ago and now the 
property of the Fogg Art Museum. 

When this Portrait of a Lady was in the 
collection of the dukes of Westminster it 
was labeled Maria di Cosimo de’ Medici by 
sronzino. Neither name can be upheld. The 
attribution to Salviati is Berenson’s. In the 
Friedsam Catalogue he points out that 
the style of the painting, which is softer, 
less statuesque, and more vivacious than 
that of Bronzino, accords with Salviati’s un- 
doubted works. That the lady could repre- 
sent Maria de’ Medici, he considers most 
improbable. The only known portrait of this 
princess, the daughter of Duke Cosimo | 
and Eleanora of Toledo, is the picture by 
Bronzino in the Pitti Palace at Florence. 
Although she is but a child of eight or nine 
in this likeness, the formation of her head 


26 Page Oo, 
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and features is such that our sitter could 
not be she. 


69. PorTRAIT OF DoGe ANDREA 
BY TITIAN. 

Five vears after Titian’s death in 1576 
Pomponio, his profligate son and heir, sold 
to Christoforo Barbarigo his father’s house 
with all its contents. Included among these 
were a number of paintings by Titian which 
had hung in the studio of the great painter.?? 
With excellent evidence our canvas can be 
identified as one of these heirlooms. The 
litians in the Barbarigo Collection were 
noted in the first half of the seventeenth 
century by Ridolfi?’ and among these a por- 
trait of Andrea Gritti is named; and our pic- 
ture was an inherited possession in the 
Giustiniani Barbarigo family, the descen- 
dants of Christoforo Barbarigo. Count Se- 
bastiano Giustiniani Barbarigo sold it in the 
later part of the last century toa Darmstadt 
collector, from whom it was acquired for 
Colonel Friedsam. To that extent the pedi- 
gree of the work is complete, and we are 
justified in fancving that this very canvas 
hung for years in the very room where so 
many incomparable masterpieces took form. 

The great lines of the composition, the 
commanding conception of the subject tes- 
tify to the work of Titian but evidently the 
appearance of the canvas when he was alive 
ditfered from what we now see. As 1s so often 
the case with old pictures, particularly when 
the painter 1s one who has remained, like T1- 
tian, continuously in popular favor, this 
work has suffered many alterations by later 
hands. The canvas was probably never 
quite finished by Titian but kept as a sort of 
pattern which served as a basis for other 
portraits. This was the opinion of Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, the most acute of all mod- 
ern historians of art.2° The following para- 
graph is quoted from their description of the 
work when it still belonged to Count Giu- 
stiniani Barbarigo at Padua. 

“The form and face are those of a hand- 
some man of large stature, with eves wide 


7G. Cadorin, Dello amore ai Veneziani di 
liziano, pp. 77, 98-101. Venice, 1833 

** Le Maraviglie, part I, p. 181. Venice, 1648 

2" The Life and Times of Titian, vol. I, pp. 
299-300. London, 1881. 
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apart, an aquiline but fine cut nose, grand 


lips, and a forehead broad as that ot Jove. 


Though strongly marked the features dis- 
play but little of the bold and impulsive 
handling of Titian, vet it may be that this 


appearance Is caused by modern stippling, 


59. A LADY OF THE 


traits of the Giustiniani collection, it may be 
that we have genuine work of Titian re- 
touched and changed after Titian’s death, 
and further altered by subsequent ‘restor- 
ing.” 

Another portrait of Andrea Gritti is 


SASSETTI FAMILY BY 


DOMENICO GHIRLANDAIO 


which has altered, and all but covered most 
of the parts. Once more we meet with a can- 
vas which bears the aspect of a study, vet 
for which long sittings were taken, whilst 
the parts seem finished at one painting; and 
this is characteristic of the drawing which ts 
carefully made out, as well as the modelling 
which is carried out with very thin applica- 
tion of pigment. But here, as in earlier por- 


owned by the Museum—the profile by Ca 
tena shown in Gallery C 34 


70, 71. Two Portraits, NORTH ITALIAN 
ABOUT 1000. 

Phese little portraits have a particular in- 
terest here as points of comparison with the 
French portraits of the sixteenth century in 
which the collection 1s so unusually rich 
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Both these North Italian portraits are 
anonymous. A great number of the sort 
were produced, as routine jobs by obscure 
painters evidently, but the standard of skill 
they display is remarkably high. They were 
very rapidly done; in fact the inscription on 
one of these works names the very day on 
which it was painted, probably indicating 
the work of one sitting only. These painters 
would correspond in their function to the 
photographers of today or to those Ameri- 
can portraitists of the eighteenth century 
who advertised that they were prepared “to 
wait upon their chents at their homes or 


estates.” 


FLEMISH AND DUTCH 
PAINTINGS OF THE XVII 
CENTURY 
72. VIRGIN AND CHILD BY RUBENS 
Remarkable as a sustained composition 
In the upper register of color is this Rubens 
Madonna. A cool gray ground painted di- 
rectly on the oak panel serves to support a 
brilliant group in which the pitch rises ever 
higher from the dark hair and veil of the 
Virgin through the clear, rich glazes of her 
red dress and the fresh blue of her mantle to 
a startling lilac lining and white baby dress, 
and bevond these again the dazzling trans- 
parency of blond flesh and flaxen hair. 
Phe picture ts a replica of a slightly larger 
painting on canvas in the Hermitage, Lenin- 
comments on the glori- 


grad. Max Rooses! 
ous color of the Hermitage example, “‘surel\ 
one of Rubens’s most beautiful Madonnas.”’ 
He identifies it with the painting of the Vir- 
gin and Child which, according to old ac- 
counts, was paid for by Archduke Albert 
and Infanta Isabella, October 13, 1615. Of 
the Friedsam replica, formerly in the Mau- 
rice Kann Collection, Rooses writes, “‘Al- 
though inferior to the canvas in the Her- 
mitage, this panel has real merit and reveals 
the hand of Rubens.” 


73. PoRTRAIT OF FRANS FRANCKEN II 
BY RUBENS. 
his portrait was formerly in the de Rid- 
der Collection and earlier belonged to Leo- 
pold, King of the Belgians. In the sale 


de P. P. Rubens, nos. 189, bis 
5 vols. Antwerp, 1880-1892 


catal gue of the de Ridder Collection? Bode 
characterized it as ‘‘a forcible example of 
Rubens’s work.” A replica which is in the 
Musée Fabre, Montpellier, was formerly la- 
beled Rubens but is now catalogued by the 
Museum as by Van Dyck, painted about 
1020. Rooses, writing in 1886, did not know 
the Fredsam portrait but unhesitatingl, 
assigned the Montpellier replica’ to Van 
Dyck because of the beautiful print. of 
Francken reproducing this composition 
which was etched by Van Dvck tor his 
lconography. The edition of the Iconog- 
raphy published by Gillis Hendricx (Ant- 
werp, 1045) contained portraits of one hun- 
dred illustrious Netherlanders and others of 
the time, with Van Dvyck’s etching of his 
own head as the frontispiece. The prepara- 
tory states of many of these portraits have 
fortunately survived,' and those of the Frans 
Francken portrait are among themand typi- 
cal of them. Van Dvyck’s original drawing of 
Francken is preserved in the Residenz at 
Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach. The next stage af- 
ter the drawing was the more highly finished 
portrait in oils in brownish egrisaille. The 
ertsailles were usually about the size of the 
copperplates and many of them are so bril- 
hantly executed as to be attributed to Van 
Dvck’s own hand. The grisaille portrait of 
Francken belongs, according to Hind, to the 
Duke of Buccleuch, Montagu House. Van 
Dyvck’s etching after the grisaille reverses 
the position and ts very delicately and spar- 
ingly drawn. Before publication the plate 
Was treated to an engraved architectural 
background, although the figure was never 
elaborated. Most of the original drawings ol 
the series seem to have been made by Van 
Dyck but not so many of the grisailles and 
very few of the copperplates. 

The Friedsam portrait of Francken faces 
the opposite way from the etching. Whether 
it was actually painted from life or merels 
derived from the grisaille portrait 1t would 
be difficult to sav with finality, and, as our 
examination has shown, the choice between 
Rubens and Van Dyck remains somewhat 
in doubt also. 


No. 73. Berlin, 1913 
L.’(Euvre de P. P. Rubens, vol. IV, p. 182 
* A.M. Hind, Print Collector's Quarterly, vol 
V (1915), pp. 3 ff. and 221 ff 
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77. THE SMOKERS BY ADRIAEN BRO\ WER 
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74-77. Four PAINTINGS BY BROUWER. 

\s Brouwer died early in 1638 at the age 
of thirty-two, the longest period of produc- 
tivity which can be supposed for him ts six- 
teen vears. Doubtless he was a precocious 
genius, and his biographers believe that he 
had dev eloped a distinctly Flemish stvle of 
painting before he went to Holland at the 
age of about twenty-one. F. Schmidt-De- 
gener ® divides his activity into three periods 
of five to six vears each. His work of the 
early Antwerp and Amsterdam period 
(1621-late 1626) shows the influence of Pie- 
ter Bruegel and the generations which car- 
ried on the Bruegel tradition. The colors are 
light with considerable use of rose red and 
fresh blue. In his Haarlem period (late 
16026-10632) the red and blue give way to 
more subdued and unified color. The influ- 
Hals is seen in a new virtuosity, 
deeper chiaroscuro, and aerial perspectis e. 
The third period, that of his return to Ant- 
werp (1632—1038), is characterized by more 
calculated and integrated composition, lively 
but careful handling, and incomparable 
mimicry with a deeper and quieter psvchol- 
ogy in the last vears. 

In the Friedsam Collection the two small- 
est Brouwers, one a picture of a peasant 
playing with a young bird, the other an old 
woman “‘fleaing”’ a dog (to borrow the Ger- 
man expression), belong to the artist’s first 


ence ol 


period. The types are loutish in the extreme 
and painted with rare humor. The colors are 
light and without glazes and the landscapes 
are treated like stage backdrops, a feature 
which according to Bode® further confirms 
the early dating. 

Ihe Brawl is in a more developed style. 
Ihe group of three peasants fighting over 
dice is composed in a steep triangle which 
emphasizes the crisis of the moment. The 
colors are subdued but glowing through 
translucent glazes. Bode places it early in 
the third period, after Brouwer’s return to 
Antwerp, when his work is supposed to be- 
tray the influence of Rubens’s example. A 
replica of the Brawl is in the Dresden Gal- 
lery, and Bode? notes the existence of other 


5 In Thieme and Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon 
der bildenden 
Leipzig, 1911. 

® Adriaen Brouwer, p. 59 


Kiinstler, vol. V, pp. 74, 75 


Berlin, 1924 
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replicas and old copies testifving to the pic- 
ture’s contemporary popularity. 

The Smokers (La Tabagie) was formerly 
in the collection of Baron Steengracht in 
The Hague. It is larger than most of 
Brouwer’s works (18 in. by 14%s 1n.), 1s fully 
signed, and is considered by many critics to 
be his masterpiece. Schmidt-Degener places 
it in the Haarlem period,’ whereas Bode® 
sagely assigns it to the last vears. Tech- 
nically it is a work of rare brilliance. If the 
five revelers are packed into the densest of 
compositions the color is no less confined 
and subtilized. The forms and textures 
everywhere are vigorous and alive. The bois- 
terous good humor of the scene is for Brou- 
wer no excuse for abating the habitual re- 
finement of his color and execution. The 
scene presents itself with four roisterers of 
the rough-and-ready sort indulging them- 
selves in the delights of tobacco and prank- 
ishness. A fifth, evidently a gentleman, 
quietly stuffs his pipe and contents himselt 
with the role of amused spectator, though 
one would say that he too has had a bit to 
drink. The central figure with the staring 
eves and the upraised beer mug is engaged 
in blowing smoke rings. It is the head which 
appears in the Louvre picture and must be a 
portrait of the vagabond Brouwer himself, 
although to be sure it is a task to compare 
this waggish, grimacing fellow with the gen- 
teel Brouwer engraved in Van Dvyck’s Ico- 
nography. The amused, well-dressed cron 
was formerly supposed to be Frans Hals but 
the claim has now been generally aban- 
doned. The portrait of Hals to which 
Schmidt-Degener likened it! is the sup- 
posed self-portrait formerly in the Porges 
Collection but now conveniently at hand in 
the Friedsam Collection. Critics no longer 
feel sure that it is a portrait of Hals. 


78. AN ALLEGORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
BY VERMEER. 

Though alien in its subject matter the 
quality of painting in this allegorical picture 
is entirely typical of Vermeer. The unparal- 
leled cool clarity and truth which are al- 


7 Op. cit., p. 97 
* Allgemeines Lexikon, vol. V, pp. 74, 75 
® Adriaen Brouwer, p. 172 


1” Adriaen Brouwer, p. 23. Brussels, 1908. 
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ways found in his lighting, his color, and his 
textures are present again here. Present also 
are the quiet, subtly illuminated spaces en- 
livened at just the right intervals by spark- 
ling accents. On a draped dais sits the wo- 
manly figure which evidently typifies some 
aspect of trnumphant Christianity. One of 
her sandaled feet rests somewhat clumsily) 
upon a large terrestrial globe. Her weight 
thus thrown off center is partly supported 
by a lectern, upon which rests her left arm. 
She holds her right hand sensationally over 
her breast, and her face wears a rapt expres- 
sion. Her dress 1s of satiny white and the 
scarf draped over her shoulders is of the 
lovely blue peculiar to this artist. Its cool 
delight is echoed in a cushion of the familiar 
Vermeer chair at the left. The chair itself is 
half concealed by a brilliantly rendered 
draped tapestry picturing a strange scene 
of a town through which is led a rigid camel 
resembling a giraffe—evidently a tapestry 
belonging to the famous sixteenth-centur\ 
Flemish India series. On the wall behind the 
woman hangs in semi-obscurity a painting 
of Christ Crucified which has been identi- 
fied" as a work by Jordaens now in the 
Fcole Teirninck, Antwerp. From a beam in 
the ceiling hangs a fragile glass ball which 
serves to throw off sharp reflections of un- 
seen windows. More points of light are re- 
flected by ornaments in the woman’s hair, 
by pearls around her neck, by a rich gold 
chalice and a brass crucifix which stand on 
the lectern against which she leans. Also on 
the lectern are seen an open book and a 
crown of thorns. A bitten apple hes in the 
near foreground and a wounded serpent 
pours out his red blood over the black-and- 
white checkered floor. 

The meanings of all these symbols will be 
at least vaguely familiar to the spectator. 
he apple is the forbidden fruit of Paradise 
and typifies the fall of man. The serpent ts 
sin or error fleeing and scotched—or more 
specifically heresy crushed, for this is the 
seventeenth century. The glass ball glitter- 
ing in mid-air is the frivolity and superfi- 
ciality of the world. The woman’s garments 
of white and blue denote respectively purit) 
and truth. The globe beneath the foot, 


" Hofstede de Groot, Catalogue raisonné, vol 
1, Vermeer, no. 2. 6 vols. London, 1907-1916 


which appears also with figures of Truth, 
signifies temporal domination, while the 
idea of the redemption of man is enunciated 
and reinforced in the picture on the wall 
and in the crucifix, crown of thorns, chalice, 
and open Bible. 

For what institution, if any, the Allegory 
was ordered we do not know. The symbolism 
seems well adapted to Catholic ritual, vet 
there was little toleration for Catholics in 
seventeenth-century Holland. The earliest 
reference to the picture is in the sale cata- 
logue of the Herman van Swoll Collection,” 
where it is called Representat ion of the New 
Testament. Some understanding of the 
thinking which underlay such artistic repre- 
sentations as this in seventeenth-centurs 
urope may be gained by examining a cer- 
tain book which was published as the cen- 
tury opened. The Iconologia by Cesare 
Ripa, first published without illustrations in 
Rome in 1593, must have been in great de- 
mand, for it soon reappeared in seven suc- 
cessive editions, adorned finally with some 
four hundred illustrations. Innumerable al- 
legorical figures are described—the opus ts 
declared on the title page to be “not only 
useful but indispensable to poets, painters 
sculptors and others for representing the 
human Vices, Virtues, Emotions and Pas- 
sions.”’ Rules for personifying the New Tes- 
tament are not given in the Iconologia, but 
there are relevant formulas and disquisi- 
tions relating to Christian Faith and Catho- 
lic Faith,’ from which excerpts, freely 
translated, are here given: 

“Christian Faith is a woman dressed in 
white standing on a pedestal, in the left 
hand holding a cross and in the right a chal- 
ice. . . . She is represented on a pedestal 
to show that she 1s the established queen of 
all the virtues, since without this virtue it 1s 
impossible to please God, so says Saint 
Paul, Hebrews XI: 6. It 1s because 
two of the chief principles of Faith, as Saint 
Paul has said, are the belief in Christ Cruc- 
fied and in the Sacrament of the altar that 
she is painted with cross and chalice 
She may also be represented gazing fixedly 
at an open book, for Saint Paul considers 


Amsterdam, April 23, 1099 
Pages 149-151 in the edition published in 
Rome in 1603 
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the reading of the canonical books to be sec- 


ond only to hearing the holy word as a 
means to understanding the holy Faith. 

Faith 
white holding her nght hand on her breast, 
while her left holds a chalice. The hand held 
against her breast signifies that in the heart 
lies the true and living faith, for which we 
Shall be rewarded as Saint John teaches in 


the Apocalypse (I1:10), ‘Esto fidelis usq. ad 


“Catholr is a dressed in 


woman 


mortem, et dabo tibi, dicit) Dominus, 
Coronam vitae.’ Faith we know to” be 
dressed in white, her face beautiful, be- 
cause like the color white this resembles 


light as a thing positive and perfect by na- 
ture. The whiteness of the garment demon- 
strates also that Faith cannot be acquired 
No 
more can we color a fabric white by adding 
artificial color but only by taking all color 
away. Thus ts it also when faith is pure and 
the soul tull of grace. Aniosto wrote on this 
subject, “Never the ancients painted hols 
Faith but clad in purest white that covers 
her entire, for even one little spot, one single 


by introducing science into the mind 


mole, may serve to make her ugly to our 
eves.’ 

Vermeer’s Allegory of the New lesta- 
ment, if that is its proper title, has long been 
familiar to travelers interested in art. It be- 
longed until recently to Dr. A. Bredius, the 
noted Dutch historian of art, and was lent 
by him for almost thirty vears to the Roval 


Picture Gallery, The Hague. 


79-82. Four PAINTINGS ATTRIBUTED TO 


REMBRANDT. 

The four Rembrandts in the Friedsam 
Collection are among those which present 
certain problems for the specialized con- 
noisseur. The little portrait of the old man 
familiarly supposed to be Rembrandt’s 
father is, for instance, a fine painting in the 
stvle of Rembrandt’s early vears, about 
1629 or 1030. A version of it in the museum 
at Nantes! was formerly thought to be a 
genuine Rembrandt. Later another version 
was found in the collection of Dr. Paul 
Miller, Paris, and was accepted as the orig- 
inal and published by Bode in the last vol- 
ume of his catalogue,'® the Nantes example 


14 Bode, Complete Work ot Rembrandt, vol 
J, no 8 vols. Paris, 1897~—1906 
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being degraded to the status of a free copy 
of later date. Valentiner published the 
Muller (later Friedsam) picture the 
Klassiker der Kunst! by Rembrandt, 
but in the supplementary volume ! he calls 
a lost original.” 


ds 
it “probably a ol 
Hofstede de Groot in his Catalogue rai- 
sonné!s had already come to the same con- 


clusion, and records a third copy at Tours. 

The second painting of the group is a 
half-length picture of anxious-looking 
old man holding a knife, this being the fa- 
miliar attribute of Saint Bartholomew and 
the instrument of his martvrdom. The fused 
cool tonality of the portrait ot 1029-1020 
has here been replaced by a somewhat 
harsh, loaded surface in a generally reddish 
brown scheme. Hofstede de Groot!® calls 
the picture “finely drawn and admirably 
painted,” and dates it about 1631. Valen- 
tiner 2° agrees to the vear and remarks that 
the tvpe suggests Rembrandt's father and 
that a replica of the head belongs to the 
Comte Paris. In 1657, 
twenty-six vears later, Rembrandt painted 
the same subject in the magnificent Saint 
in the Henry Goldman 


de Leusse, some 


Jartholomew 
Collection. 
Verv little later than the Friedsam Saint 
Bartholomew ts the signed picture of Bel- 
lona, dated 1033. The stvle is again entirely 
different. The tonalitv has lost its reddish 
note in favor of a somewhat lifeless gravish 
brown. The harsh, painty handling has 
given way to a thin, smooth surtace of pig- 
ment, in which is little expression of form 
The terrible war goddess ts here shown in 
full battle array but a mild enough voung 
woman withal, her features being faintly 
recognizable as those of Rembrandt's wife 
Saskia. Her shield bears the name BELLONA 
in large letters and in relief the Medusa- 
head, which jis in the spirit of an ancient 


now 


writer's descript ion of the goddess combing 
the writhing snakes which served her for 
1S Op. cit., vol. VIII, no. 541 

'6 Rembrandt, p. 35. Stuttgart, 

17 Rembrandt, wiedergefundene Gemialde, 
121. Stuttgart, 1923 

1S Vol. VI, Rembrandt, no. 683 

1° Catalogue raisonné, vol. VI, Rembrandt, no 


p 


a 
20 Klassiker der Kunst: Rembrandt, wiederge 


fundene Gemalde, p. 19 
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The picture is given to Rembrandt 
Bode, Hofstede de 


hair 
without reservation by 
Groot, and Valentiner. 

The Portrait of a Rabbi, formerly in the 
Porges Collection, 1s signed and bears a 
date in Rembrandt's middle period, 1642. 
Here the ruddy flesh tends toward purplish, 
taking its kev from the lips. The nobility of 
the design is partly offset by a restless and 
somewhat inept quality in the painting ot 
the head, but the portrait has been accepted 
into the body of works from Rembrandt's 
own hand by Bode, Hofstede de Groot, and 
Valentiner. 

It should be borne in mind that in the 
case of Rembrandt’s paintings more than in 
most cases the personal critical faculty 
should be called into play where a judgment 
of quality and authorship is to be reached. 
The publication a few vears ago of certain 
sensational studies of Rembrandt and his 
school, followed later by radical reviews of 
another book, has made familiar to the man 
in the street the difficulty of distinguishing 
between the work of Rembrandt’s own hand 
and that of the pupils and assistants in his 
studio. The confusion has been shown to 
persist even in many cases where the pic- 
tures are fully signed. 

[ERBORCH. 


83. THE READER BY 


The Reader (sometimes known as The 
Interrupted Reading) an especially 
charming little picture because of the cheer- 
ful simplicity of subject and the firm clarity 
of color and handling. It is signed on the ta- 
ble leg with the monogram G T B. Bode in 
the sale catalogue of the de Ridder Collec- 
tion®! notes the fact that certain replicas 
eXiSt. 


Is 


84. THe MAIpseRVANT BY PIETER 
pE Hoocu. 

The Maidservant is an unusually fine and 
mellow work in the artist’s mature style. 
Valentiner 2 dates it about 1670~—1675. It 
corresponds with two separate entries in 
Hofstede de Groot’s Catalogue raisonné.? 
lhe explanation seems clear that this beau- 


21 No. 20. 

* Klassiker der Kunst: Pieter de Hooch, p 
127. Stuttgart, 1929 

*3 Vol. 1, Pieter de Hooch, nos 310, 312 
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tiful painting was at some time cut down, 
for it was described in an eighteenth-cen- 
tury sale catalogue as a picture of horizontal 
form showing at the right a lady in bed con- 
versing with her husband, who sits on a 
chair dressed in his mghtgown and pulling 
on his stockings. The bed has almost disap- 
peared and the lady quite so, but the picture 
remains not ill-balanced and the figure of 
the maidservant seen against the sunlit wall 
is in Pieter de Hooch’s subtlest vein. 

85. SELF-PorTRAIT (7) BY FRANS Hats. 

Many examples of this little portrait are 
known, some of which are old copies and 
five of which are accepted by Valentiner* 
as by Hals himself. Besides the Friedsam 
example, formerly in the Porgés Collection, 
there are listed the replica recently in the 
Sentl Collection, New York, and those in 
the museums at Helsingfors, Dresden, and 
Haarlem. 

The tradition that this ts a self-portrait 
goes back a long time, but nobody knows 
the exact age or origin of the idea. The ex- 
istence of the many repetitions is an argu- 
ment in favor of the truth of the claim, for 
portraits of Hals would surely have been 
popular. The accepted critics of today, how- 
ever, doubt that the tradition is sound. The 
portrait shows a man who might from the 
look of him be an artist. He has passed his 
prime and his sensitive face is not marked 
by complete self-confidence. His general as- 
pect is somewhat seedy, the hat a little on 
the side vet lacking jauntiness, the eves be- 
ginning to be pouchy, the long hair and 
moustache unkempt. The critics agree in 
dating the picture about 1650 on the basis 
of its technique. Thus if Hals is indeed the 
subject this is how he looked at the age ot 
about sixty-six to seventy. Although sev- 
eral Hals portraits in addition to the Fried- 
sam example and its replicas have been 
claimed as self-portraits, it is difficult for 
the less specialized eye to see in any of 
them even as good right to the title as ts 
demonstrated by the Friedsam_ group. 
None, that is to say, except the virtually 
certain portrait which must serve as the 
for the rest. It the self- 


Frans Hals, p 


touchstone is 
*4 Klassiker der Kunst 305 
Stuttgart, 1923 
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portrait which appears in Hals’s great pic- 


ture of the Saint George Shooting Guild 


painted in 1639. The heads in this group are 


numbered on the portrait itself and identi- 


fied ina key. About eleven vears separate 


the Shooting Guild portrait from the Fried- 


860. BARNYARD SCENE BY PAULUS PoTTER. 

Potter has not heretofore been repre- 
sented in the Museum’s collection and it is 
gratifving that the first Potter should be 
such a fine one. The view is a sufficiently 
commonplace one with its ramshackle barn, 


84. THE MAIDSERVANT 


sam panel and there are some discrepancies. 
lhe doubt remaining after this comparison 
Is tO some extent dispelled, however, by a 


comparison with the portrait of Hals en- 


graved in Arnold Houbraken’s Groote 


Schonburgh.?* Here the similarity is unex- 


pectedly close,even to the personal angle at 
which the hat is worn. 


Vol. 1, p. 90. Amsterdam, 1718 


BY PIETER DE HOOCH 


its shaggy cows, and its sows and hens root- 
ing and scratching in the refuse heap. Yet 
by means of the harmonious arrangement 
of the scene and the mellow late afternoon 
light which bathes it Potter has made of tt a 
poetic idvll. Departing widely from the con- 
ventional subject matter of his Italianate 
contemporaries, Potter here achieves an 
equally romantic effect. 
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PORTRAIT OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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O7 
BY DuPLEssis. 

Franklin, at the request of admirers, had 
sat so much and so often to painters and 
statuaries that he was “perfectly sick of 1t.”’ 
In the spring of 1780 he wrote a letter to 
Fournier, the type founder, of which the 
following 1s a translation: 

“| speak French so poorly that | am not 
surprised to find that vou do not understand 
me in connection with the portrait that vou 
desired. When | mentioned Mr. Duplessis it 
was for the purpose of telling vou that the 
artist having made a good portrait of me in 
large size for M. de Chaumont, he could 
copy it in miniature for vou. But as vou 
preter to have it made after life, | have 
consented to oblige vou and pose for any 
artist vou might wish to employ, although it 
is a verv tedious matter for me and | have 
refused several already. It would seem from 
a few expressions In vour letter that vou un- 
derstand that I pay the artist. Theretore, 
we must understand each other better be- 
fore starting, for although | feel flattered at 
the honor that vou will do me to accept my 
portrait, | wish to advise vou that | am 
neither rich nor vain enough to have copies 
made at eight or ten louis each to give them 
away and at the same time | do not think 
that they are worth the expense you wish to 
make for them.””! 

Chis letter is of particular interest in con- 
nection with the work in question, since 
man\ exist. for considering this 
Friedsam portrait to be none other than the 


reasons 


very work Franklin speaks of in the letter 
as having been painted for M. de Chau- 
mont, who was his landlord at Passy. 
Duplessis was the official portraitist of 
Louis XVI. His Franklin was shown at the 
Salon of 1779, where it had a great success, 
due in large part it must be said to the re- 
markable popularity of the sitter. A con- 
noisseur of the time, M. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours, the ancestor of the American family 
of that name, wrote an ecstatic eulogy of 
the man and the portrait in his Lettres sur 


Oswald, Benjamin Franklin in Oil and 
p New York, 1020 


Bronze, 10 
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les Salons, addressed to the Margrave ol 
Baden. “It not enough to say that 
Franklin is handsome,” wrote Du Pont. 
“one must say that he has been one of the 


Is 


most handsome men of the world, none of 
his time equally so. All his proportions an- 
nounce the vigor of Hercules and at seventy- 
five vears of age he still has suppleness and 
lightness; his wide forehead speaks of strong 
thoughts and his robust neck of the strength 
of his character. He has in his eves the equa- 
nimity of his soul and on his lips the smile 
of an inalterable serenity. It does not ap- 
pear that work has fatigued his nerves. He 
has wrinkles; some are tender and 
proud, none are tired. One sees that he has 


gay 


conceived more than he has studied, that he 
has plaved with sciences, with men, with af- 
fairs. And it is still almost in play that at 
the decline ot at the 
founding of the most imposing republic. 
Phere is placed beneath his portrait the la- 
conic inscription v1 R. Neither a line of his 


his vears he works 


face nor his life gainsays it.”’ 

lhe success of the portrait was such that 
the artist had to make or to have made 
many copies of it. Nine of these are known 

one indeed belongs to this Museum (Gal- 
lery The 
reasons for considering the Friedsam_por- 
trait to be the original are these: firstly, 


25)--and doubtless others exist. 
Its 
manifest superiority, in our opinion, over 
the other examples in vitality, spontaneity, 
and solidity; secondly, that it alone, to our 
knowledge, 1s signed and dated (J. S. Du- 
plessis pinx Parisis 1778); and thirdly, that 
its frame is of the epoch, and although it has 
been regilded, the inscription v 1k, similar 
to that which Du Pont mentions in his 
description of the Salon of 1779, appears 
on its lower part. In the restoration of 
the frame, in a case like this, the gilder is 
most likely to have been directed to COp\ 
exactly such a detail and we are surely jus- 
tified in considering that the letters occur 
over the new gilding in just the place where 
they originally appeared. The documentary 
evidence is not perfect, however. Colonel 
Friedsam bought the picture from a descen- 
dant of the brothers Perier, the famous con- 
structors of the fire engine of Chaillot, with 

Réau, L’Art frangais aux Etats-Unis, p 


O7 Paris, 1926 
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whom Franklin was on terms of friendship, 
and we do not know how they acquired tt. 
It is said that M. de Chaumont, being tn fi- 
nancial difficulties in 17901, 
sell his effects. If this information ts correct 
his portrait of Franklin may have been 
bought by the Perters at that time. 


was forced to 


SS. PorTRAIT OF TADEO BRAVO Dt 


Rivero BY GOYA 
The sitter was a deputy of the town ot 
Lima. He ts shown life size, 1n his uniform, 
standing in a landscape with a hunting dog 
beside him. The picture is inscribed Don 
ladeo Bravo de Rivero por su Amo Gova 


So. PortRAiT oF Mrs. RICHARD 
WELLESLEY BY LAWRENCE. 

[he sitter was the wife of Richard Welles- 
lev, M. P., a nephew of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. The picture remained 1n the posses- 
sion of her descendants until recent times, 
when it was acquired by Benjamin Altman. 
This portrait is listed in W. Armstrong’s 
monograph on Lawrence 
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go. VILLAGE IN A VALLEY BY Rousseau. 

This little picture presents Rousseau in 
an unusual and very attractive aspect of his 
genius. In distinction to his more character- 
istic somber mood, represented in the Mu- 
seum by several paintings, this landscape ts 
Ivrical, jovous, serene. [t will be a very wel- 
come addition to the group of small and in- 
timate paintings of the nineteenth century, 
a number of which have lately been shown 
together in Gallerv 18 B 


AMONG REEDS AND 
BANK BY Corot. 


Ot. THE BOATMAN 


PEASANTS ON THI 
This exquisite landscape is noted in Ro- 
baut’s catalogue as number 1709, where it is 
ascribed to the period of 1860 —1805. It is the 
sort of work which Corot painted profusely 
in the latter part of his life, “just as a lark 
sings Its song,”’ to use his own simile, but 
not quite in his intended sense. For ease of 
accomplishment and perfection of result 
nineteenth-century art offers no parallel to 
these lands« apes. 
BRYSON BURROUGHS AND 
Harry B. WEHLE. 
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EKUROPEAN DECORATIVE ARTS 


The European decorative arts the 
Friedsam Collection, no less than the paint- 
ings, reveal the collector’s wide interests. 
For the most part, these examples of 
sculpture, tapestry, metalwork, ceramics, 
and other branches of the applied arts, num- 
bering over 200 items, are of the mediaeval 
and Renaissance periods. They are the 
product of ages, happier than ours, when 
the tide of genius, untrammeled by false 
distinctions between the so-called fine and 
applied arts, surged into every field of artis- 
tic expression. Naturally, there were crafts- 
men then as now who produced uninspired 
work; but they are the exception that 
proves the rule. The new accessions we are 
about to describe in the following notes give 
ample evidence of the high attainment ot 
both artist and artisan the periods 
represented. 


SCULPTURE 

Phe mediaeval sculpture, including works 
in ivory, stone, and wood, exemplifies the 
middle and late developments of the Gothic 
stvle. The grace of French art in the four- 
teenth century, when the noble, monumen- 
tal character of early Gothic sculpture gave 
place to a more sophisticated technique and 
a more homely sentiment, is charmingl\ 
shown in a group of small ivory carvings. 
With few exceptions, these are in the form ot 
devotional tablets hinged as diptvchs and 
carved in low relief with scenes from the 
lives of Christ, the Virgin Mary, and the 
Saints. In some cases only one leat of a dip- 
tvch has survived; in others we have the 
complete piece. Such ivories as these, to- 
gether with statuettes of Our Lady, were 
made in quantities after popular models. 
They are anonymous productions, not 
great sculpture as a rule, but with some- 
thing vital in the often hasty execution that 
bespeaks a glorious age. In addition to these 
fourteenth-century ivories, the. group. in- 
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cludes a few Franco-Flemish and English 
carvings of the early fifteenth century and a 
statuette of the Virgin dating from the close 
of the Gothic era. 

In the fifteenth century, mediaeval art is 
characterized by a strongly realistic trend. 
[his is not so evident in a painted alabaster 
relief carving of Saint Anne and the Virgin, 
a Spanish work of the fifteenth century (no. 


representing the Adoration of the Kings 
(no. 94). Another carving, also forming part 
originally of an altarpiece but executed in 
limestone, represents the Last Supper; it is 
an excellent work of the Lower Rhenish 
school of the late fifteenth or early sixteenth 
century (no. 95). As an illustration of the 
realism popular at the time, the care and 
accuracy with which the furniture is de- 


FIG. 2. 
93; fig. 3) of limestone, painted and gilded, 
with scenes of the Annunciation, the Nativ- 
itv, and the Presentation in the Temple, 
which is perhaps the most important of all 
the late Gothic sculptures in the collection. 
his unusual stone carving, dating from the 
late fifteenth century, is North French, or 
possibly Flemish, in origin. Much in the 
same style is an entertaining fragment from 
a retable, a Flemish woodcarving of the 
early sixteenth century, painted and gilded, 


as it is In a miniature altarpiece (no. 


‘The numbers accompanying the descriptions 
of individual pieces throughout this chapter will 
be found upon the pieces in the gallery 


A BOY BY GIAN CRISTOFORO ROMANO 


picted may be noted. Also German ts a 
statue of an elegantly attired Saint Michael, 
a woodearving of the sixteenth century (no. 
96). A relief representing Saint Margaret 
and the Dragon is typical of the English 
alabasters of the fifteenth century (no. 97). 
Of exceptional interest is a statuette of 
Saint John carved in boxwood (no. 98; fig. 
1). The pose indicates that the figure ori- 
ginally formed part of a Crucifixion group; 
the right hand is a restoration. This statu- 
ette of the Beloved Disciple may surely be 
ranked among the masterpieces of German 
and Flemish miniature woodcarving in the 
second half of the fifteenth century. 
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FIG. 3. STONE ALTARPIECE. NORTH FRENCH OR FLEMISH 
LATE XV CENTURY 
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The classical allusion in the name ot 


OPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


perament, but secondly, one may believe, 


DIVA] FLAVSTINJA, Inscribed on the marble — to the lessons learned from the eagerly stud- 


relief of an ideal portrait head (no. 99) at- 
tributed to Mino da Fiesole, a Florentine 
sculptor of the fifteenth century, recalls the 
influence exerted by the antique in the for- 
mation of the Renaissance stvle in Italy. 


ied monuments of classical art, in which for- 
mal beauty and the observation of nature 
were combined in happy balance. 

The names of Luca, Andrea, and Gio- 
vannt della Robbia stand high in the long 


FIG. 4. A DOGE BY 


Not only did the enthusiasm at this time for 
the remains of classical antiquity enrich the 
repertoire of the artist with new themes and 
ornamental motives, but it also helped, by 
force ol example, to discipline the tendency 
toward excessive realistic representation 
that pervaded all European schools in the 
fifteenth century. If Italy, in- general, 
avoided the extravagance often found in the 
late Gothic art of the northern countries, it 
was thanks, first of all, to the national tem- 


ALESSANDRO VITTORIA 


list of famous [talian sculptors of the Ren- 
aissance. From their busy workshops came 
a great number of sculptures in terracotta, 
glazed with opaque white tin enamel, en- 
livened with color, to adorn the chapels, 
wayside shrines, and palaces of Tuscany. 
Iwo examples of the della Robbia school, 
dating from the early sixteenth century, are 
included in the Friedsam Collection: a bust 
of Saint John the Baptist (no. 100) and a re- 
lief of the Virgin and Child (no. tor). The 
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FIG. 5. A WARRIOR BY Tl LLIO LOMBARDO 
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fame of the della Robbia was not confined 
to Italy. In 1528 Girolamo della Robbia was 
called to France and undertook there the 
decorative sculpture in 


Iwo tondi in the Fried- 


manulacture ol 

glazed terracotta. 
sam Collection, with portrait heads of Ro- 
man emperors, are probably examples of 
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the work of Gian Cristoforo Romano, who 
flourished in the late fifteenth and early six- 
teenth centuries and was the official sculptor 
of Isabella d’ Este. The bust was formerly in 
the Aynard Collection. In the sale catalogue 
ol this collection it is suggested that the bust 
represents Francesco Gonzaga. Although 


FIG. O. MOUNTED WARRIOR. 


this della Robbia ware produced in France 
103). 

Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies was politically a patchwork of rival 
States; humanism, with its challenge to tra- 
ditional authority, was undermining the 
unifving influence of the Church; commer- 
cial prosperity had produced a new aristoc- 
racy of wealth that was not to 
commemorating its own achievements. In 
this highly individualistic society portrai- 
ture flourished. Of the two marble portrait 
busts in the Friedsam Collection, the ear- 
lier, that of a young boy (no. 104; fig. 2), 1s 


(nos. 102, 


averse 
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NORTH ITALIAN, XVI CENTURY 


the name may have been confused with that 
of Federigo, the son of Gian Francesco and 
Isabella d’Este, the bust itself bears no re- 
semblance to the portrait in the Altman 
Collection of | ederigo as a boy, painted by 
Francia at Bologna in 1510 when the voung 
prince was on his way to Rome as a hostage. 
The identity of the Friedsam bust. still 
awaits determination. 

The other marble, a portrait of a doge 
(no. 105; fig.4), possibly Sebastiano Veniero 
(about 1502-1578, elected doge 1577), is by 
the Venetian sculptor Alessandro Vittoria. 
Forceful, dignified, the bust is an admirable 
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FIG. 7. APPARITION OF VENUS TO AENEAS. TERRACOTTA 
FRENCH, EARLY XVIII CENTURY 
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example of the style of the master who 
shared with Sansovino the leadership of the 


MAIOLICA PLATE. URBINO 
SIGNED: FRA XANTO, 1532 


FIG. QO. A YOUTH. BRONZE FROM 
THE WORKSHOP OF IL RICCIO 


Venetian school in the High Renaissance. 
Another important example of the Venetian 
school, probably from a tomb monument, is 
a life-size marble statue, half length, of a 
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vouth in armor (no. 106; fig. 5). The pose 
indicates that originally the warrior held a 
lance in his right hand. The marble is a 
characteristic work of Tullio Lombardo, 
one of the principal sculptors of Venice in 
the late fifteenth century and the first third 
of the sixteenth. 

\ distinctive phase of Italian Renaissance 
sculpture ts illustrated by a group of thirty 
small bronzes, of which the majority were 
formerly in the J. Pierpont Morgan Collec- 
tion. The bronzes are mainly statuettes but 
also include among their number andirons, 
inkstands, and other utilitarian objects. 
Many gifted artists—for example, Antonio 
Briosco, called I] Riccio specialized in 
these miniature sculptures that were so 
highly esteemed in the Renaissance. Partic- 
ularly popular were the copies in reduced 
size, more or less faithful, of the classical 
sculptures known at that time. Among the 
examples of this tvpe in the Friedsam Col- 
lection may be noted a Paduan bronze of 
the late fifteenth century copied from the 
statue known as the Spinario, representing 
a boy extracting a thorn from his foot (no. 
107). Another bronze of fine quality, dating 
from the first half of the sixteenth century, 
reproduces the Farnese Hercules of Lysip- 
pus (no. 108). The influence of the an- 
tique is also seen in the charming little 
figures of Cupids, of which there are 
several in the collection. From the work- 
shop of Il Riccio come various bronzes 
of children, vouths (see no. 109; fig. 9), and 
satvrs that admirably represent the style of 
this famous Paduan master. One of the most 
striking bronzes, a warrior on horseback 
(no. 110; fig. 6), is a North Itahan work of 
the sixteenth century. The Italian bronze 
workers excelled in the representation of 
animals, as several pieces in the collection 
bear witness. To the Venetian school are 
assigned a group of bronzes, including a pair 
of andirons with statuettes of Venus and 
Mars in the style of Alessandro Vittoria 
(no. 111). The style of Giovanni Bologna 
and of his followers ts illustrated by several 
statuettes, among which a beautiful Crouch- 
ing Venus is notable (no. 112). Other 
bronzes are by such sculptors of the High 
Renaissance as Francesco Ferrucci, Gu- 
ghelmo della Porta, Vincenzo Dante, and 
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FIG. 10. MAIOLICA CISTERN. ATTRIBUTED TO THE FONTANA WORK SHOP 
ABOUT 1500—-1570 
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Francesco da Sant’ Agata. Attributed te 


the Dutch artist Hubert Gerhard and dat- 
ing from the late sixteenth or early seven- 


FIG. 11. A PAGAN SACRIFICE. PAINTED 
ENAMEL BY JEAN POILLEVE 


FIG. 12. PORTRAIT OF A LADY. PAINTED 
ENAMEL BY LEONARD LIMOUSIN 


teenth century is a small portrait bust of a 
man (no. 113). The baroque style of the 
seventeenth century is exemplified in a 
painfully realistic bust of Saint Agatha (no. 
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114). Typical of the French bronzes of the 
late seventeenth century are two life-size 
heads of Flora and Bacchus (nos. 115, 116), 

lhere remain to be mentioned among the 
sculptures a few boxwood carvings; a 
French terracotta group of the early eight- 
eenth century, representing the Apparition 
of Venus to Aeneas (no. 117; fig. 7), that 
evokes memories of preposterous palaces 
and of formal parks where white marbles 
gleam against the green charmilles; and a 
terracotta model by Houdon for the foun- 
tain, now destroyed, of which the marble 
Bather in the Altman Collection originally 
formed part (no. 118). 


CERAMICS 

Phe matolica painters of Italy in the High 
Renaissance followed at humble distance 
the greater masters, whose compositions, 
popularized by engravings, they frequently 
copied Or adapted for their gavly colored 
wares, to which metallic lusters sometimes 
added a further enrichment. This class of 
maiolica, with pictorial subjects, is repre- 
sented in the collection by admirable exam- 
ples, as is also another type in which the 
figure compositions are omitted or subor- 
dinated to purely ornamental motives. Of 
the tw enty -five pieces collected by Colonel 
Friedsam, the majority were made at Ur- 
bino, one of the principal centers of maio- 
lica manufacture in the Renaissance. Other 
pieces come from factories at Faenza, Cas- 
tel Durante, and Deruta. Several may be 
attributed to the workshops of well-known 
potters; others bear the signatures of Fra 
Xanto (plate, dated 1532 [no. 119; fig. 8}), 
Guido de Merlino (plate, dated 1542), 
and Patanazzi (inkstand, dated 1584). 
Che inscription on the Merlino plate (no. 
120) indicates that it was made in Venice in 
the San Polo quarter; although Merlino be- 
longs to the Urbino group of potters, a few 
pieces with similar inscriptions inform us 
that he worked in Venice as well. The Pata- 
nazzi inkstand is a large and elaborate 
piece, somewhat crudely modeled but typi- 
cal of the late Renaissance maiolica in plas- 
tic form (no. 121). Three cisterns are mag- 
nificent examples of the great show pieces 
popular in the High Renaissance: one of 
these, attributed to the Fontana, is deco- 
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rated with an animated battle scene (no. 
22; fig. 10); the other two depict Bacchus 
in his chariot and Venus and her nymphs 
(nos. 123, 124). 

In addition to these Italian wares, the 
collection includes other ceramic specimens: 
a Spanish lustered plate of the fifteenth cen- 
turv from Valencia (no. 125); four German 
porcelain statuettes of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, representing the seasons; and a group 
of ten English pieces of the eighteenth cen- 


turv, eight by Wedgwood and two by 


DSAM COLLECTION 


Gothic and Renaissance periods was all the 
more keenly felt because the Museum pos- 
sessed, through the gift of Mr. Morgan in 
1917, SO superb a collection of the earlier, 
champlevé Limoges enamels of the late 
twelfth and the thirteenth century. There 
are some splendid examples of this earlier 
class of enamels in the Friedsam Collection, 
notably a handsome chasse of the thirteenth 
century (no. 130) and a crosier head and a 
pair of candlesticks of the same period (nos. 
131-133); but the majority are of the type 


FIG. 13. CASKET FROM THE ATELIER OF PIERRE REYMOND 


Adams. Of particular interest in the Wedg- 
wood group are a pair of black basalt ewers 
(nos. 126, 127) and a pair of candlesticks in 
the form of river gods holding cornucopias 
(nos. 128, 129). 


ENAMELS 

No section of the collection is more wel- 
come to the Department of Decorative Arts 
than the important group of twenty-seven 
painted enamels made at Limoges in the 
sixteenth and the early seventeenth century. 
They exemplify well a type of enameling 
hitherto but sparsely illustrated in the Mu- 
seum. The inadequate representation of the 
art of the Limoges enamelers during the late 


in which our collection was most deficient 

The technique of enamel painting came 
into fashion toward the close of the fifteenth 
century. The principal center of the indus- 
trv was Limoges. Here, in the city that had 
enjoved preéminence for its enamels in the 
Middle Ages, there was a revival of the 
craft that gave employment to numerous 
families of enamelers, throughout the six- 
teenth and into the seventeenth century, in 
the production of devotional plaques, por- 
traits, and such utilitarian objects as ewers, 
plates, salvers, caskets, saltcellars, candle- 
sticks, and mirror backs. Pictorial composi- 
tions, often combined with grotesques and 
other Renaissance ornament, predominate, 
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but they were rarely if ever the invention of 
the craftsmen. Like the Italian maiolica 
painter, the Limoges enameler appears to 
have copied or adapted his designs from en- 
gravings and woodcuts that came his way, 
either in illustrated books or as separate 
prints. Not only French but also German 
and Italian sources have been identified. 
The contribution of the enameler was the 


FIG. 14. 
ATELIER OF 


ingenious adaptation of the design to the 
piece to be decorated and the skillful em- 
ployment of the comparatively few colors at 
his command to obtain harmonious and 
varied effects. 

Among the the 
Limoges painted enamels are the produc- 
tions of the atelier of the so-called Mon- 
vaerni. From this atelier, which flourished 
about 1500, is a plaque of the Last Judg- 
ment (no. 135; fig. 14), typical in its crabbed 
but vigorous late Gothic stvle of the enam- 
els grouped under the name of the pseudo- 
Monvaerni. By Jean Pénicaud | is a plaque 


earliest examples of 
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THE PSEUDO-MONVAERNI 


ART 


representing Christ crowned with thorns 
and signed: PENic (no. 135). Jean Pénicaud, 
who was active around 1510-1530, appears 
to have been a vounger brother of Nardon 
Pénicaud, the first of a famous family of 
enamelers. As signed works are exception- 
ally rare, the Friedsam plaque, formerly in 
the Théis and Morgan Collections, is of un- 
usual interest. A Crucifixion may be at- 
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tributed to the school of Jean Pénicaud | 
(no. 136). By Jean Pénicaud II is a signed 
plaque in grisaille representing the Bearing 
of the Cross (no. 137). Also by this artist is a 
series of three charming enamels represent- 
ing the Labors of the Seasons (no. 138). To 
Jean Pénicaud II or his school is attributed 
a plaque of the Virgin and Child, painted in 
grisaille (no. 139). 

Mention has just been made of enamels 
painted in grisaille. In these the design is 
painted in white and shades of gray on a 
black or other single-colored ground; the 
flesh parts are often lightly glazed with red 
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and details worked up in gold; the grisaille merly in the Mannheim and Morg 
Is sometimes combined with other colors. In 


this technique are three enamels by Jean 


an Col- Ac 
lections. This plaque bears the inscription (nm 
Karetera |. The initial letter | stands for Jo- UF 


K. 


sig 
FIG. 10. ALTAR CROSS. CRYSTAL, GOLD, SIL\ ER-GILT, AND } NAMEL é en: 
ITALIAN(?), XVI CENTURY 


Poillevé, once known as the master kK. |. P., 
who flourished in the second quarter or mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century. The identity of 
this enameler was established some 
ago by an inscription ona plaque 


hannes, that is, Jean. Karetera is composed serge 
of two Greek words meaning ‘‘a head” and abl 
“a marvel,” an allusion to Poillevé. which ean 
years — means in French “hair standing on end,” in _ 
represent- other words, a marvel of a head. A second cur 
ing a Pagan Sacrifice (no. 140; fig. 11), for- plaque in the collection, representing the ol 
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Adoration of the Mag, is signed 
(no. 141); and a third, representing the Res- 
urrection, has the abbreviated signature 
K. I. (no. 142). Other forms of signature 
used by Poillevé are 1. P. K. and I. P. 

The most celebrated of the Limoges 
enamelers is undoubtedly Léonard Limou- 
sin, who received royal patronage and whose 
enamel portraits and other works were 
highly prized by the nobles and wealthy pa- 
trons of his time. He is represented in the 
Friedsam Collection by a characteristic por- 
trait of a lady (no. 143; fig. 12), formerly in 
the Denon, Magniac, and Morgan Collec- 
tions; and by a figure of a sibyl. Thecraft was 
also practised by many other members of 
Léonard’s family. Attributed to Jean 
Limousin and dating from the end of the 
sixteenth or the early seventeenth century 
is a plaque depicting the unusual subject of 
the devotion of Saint Bathilda (no. 144). 

One of the most popular of the Limoges 
enamelers around the middle and second 
half of the sixteenth century was Pierre 
Revmond, to whose busy atelier may be at- 
tributed a large number of the painted 
enamels of his time. Among the specimens 
in the Friedsam Collection are a pair ol 
saltcellars with charming figures of little 
Cupids at play (nos. 145, 146); and a casket 
(no. 147; fig. 13) composed of eight plaques 
representing scenes from the story of Jo- 
seph, copied from woodcut illustrations by 
Bernard Salomon for the Quadrins histori- 
ques de la Bible (Lyons, de Tournes, first 
issued 1553) and for the Bible (Lyons, de 
Tournes, first issued 1554). A similar casket, 
signed Pp COvVRTEYS, with plaques copied 
from the same source, is in the Frick Collec- 
tion. 

Another popular enameler of the time, 
Jean Court or de Court, is the author of a 
mirror back with scenes of Diana Hunting 
and the Rape of Proserpina (no. 148); it ts 
signed I. D. C. Another oval mirror, the 
enamel depicting Venus and Cupid, is 
signed I. C. (no. 149); the piece is most un- 
usual in having retained its old glass. Prob- 
ably by Suzanne Court or de Court, a wo- 
man enameler working at the end of the 
sixteenth and in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, is a plaque with scenes from the story 
of Orpheus (no. 150). Thoroughly typical 


FIG, 17. COVERED CUP. VERRE EGLOMIS£ 
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of the dainty style of this enameler is a 
plaque representing Saint Mark, signed 
with the initials S. C. (no. 151). 


CRYSTALS 

: Probably no group of objects of applied 
art in the Friedsam Collection will prove 
more attractive to the visitor than the eight- 
een pieces of rock crystal, mainly German 
and Italian of the Renaissance period. The 
charm of this precious material, combined 


FIG. 18. PENDANT. GERMAN 
LATE XVI CENTURY 


with enameled and jeweled metalwork to 
; form such pieces as cups, ewers, candle- 
: sticks, and plaques, is increased by the en- 
cs graver’s art. Attributed to the sixteenth- 
century Florentine master Annibale Fontana 
: are two oval plaques representing Hercules 
e and Nessus and the Combat between Her- 
cules and the River Achelous (nos. 152, 
153); the plaques formed part of the deco- 
ration of a casket. Also Italian and of the 
High Renaissance is a magnificent pax (no. 
154; fig. 15) with the Pieta carved in crystal, 
elaborately mounted in silver-gilt enriched 
with emeralds and precious stones. Two 
‘ beautiful candlesticks are German or Italian 
of the sixteenth century (nos. 155, 156); 
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very similar in style is an altar cross, prob- 
ably of Italian origin (no. 157; fig. 16). 


METALWORK 
In the small but important group of 
metalwork two of the most imposing pieces 
are silver-gilt monstrances. One, a German 
work of the sixteenth century, is of typical 
late Gothic design with a superstructure of 
pinnacles, buttresses, and arches with fig- 


FIG. 19. PENDANT. ITALIAN 
LATE XVI CENTURY 


ures of saints (no. 158). In the central 
arch is represented the Baptism of Christ; 
above it appear the Virgin and Child with- 
in a mandorla; at the very top is a cru- 
cifix. Quite different in spirit is the other 
monstrance, which may be of Mexican ori- 
gin (no. 159). An inscription in Spanish 
states that it was a gift in 1646 from a cer- 
tain Father Francesco Pedro to the church 
in which he was baptized. The decoration 
with cartouches in blue, green, and yellow 
enamel is related to that of another piece in 
the Friedsam Collection, a seventeenth- 
century chalice which bears a Mexican hall 
mark (no. 160). Both are well fashioned and 
rich in design and suggest the high degree of 
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excellence attained by silversmiths in Mex- 
ico. Distinguished in form are two German 
altar cruets of silver with crocketed borders 
of silver-gilt (nos. 101, 162); one is dated 


FIG. 20. CHRIST MOCKED BE 


inner face of each decorated with gold, sil- 
ver, and colored foils in the technique 
known as verre églomisé. The decoration in- 
side presents floral scrolls, birds, and ani- 


FORE THE PEOPLE. TAPESTRY 


BRUSSELS, ABOUT I515 


1518. A French silver-gilt chalice and paten 
of elaborate design show the Paris hall 
marks of 1673 (nos. 163, 164). 

Of unusual interest and rarity is a mag- 
nificent covered cup (no. 165; fig. 17) of the 
late sixteenth century, bearing the marks of 
Salzburg and of the silversmith V H. The 
bowl is formed of two layers of glass, the 
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mals; the exterior, symbolic figures of Faith, 
Justice, and Charity inclosed within panels. 
The bowl itself is bound by silver-gilt straps 
set with jewels. The cover is embossed with 
cherub heads and swags of fruit and is sur- 
mounted by three dolphins supporting a 
scallop shell upon which stands a little 
Cupid. 
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JEWELS 

Ingenious design, exquisite craftsman- 
ship, and the sumptuous alliance of gold 
with enamels and gems make the Renais- 
sance jewels in the collection a delight to the 
eve. It is easy to visualize these fascinating 
accessories of dress as giving the final touch 
of splendor to the rich costumes of the six- 
teenth century. The group of eighteen pen- 
dants in the Friedsam Collection, chiefly 
German and Italian of the late sixteenth 
century, 1s a representative one, including 
many notable specimens (see nos. 160, 167 
figs. 18, 19). 


FIG. 21. WALNUT PANEL. 


FURNITURE 

Ihe pieces of furniture in the collection 
are not numerous. Iwo fine Italian Renais- 
sance cassont should be noted (nos. 168, 
169). French furniture of the sixteenth cen- 
tury is represented by a cabinet and a table, 
both elaborately carved (nos. 170, 171). In 
addition there are several chairs and carved 
panels (see no. 172; fig. 21) that will prove 
valuable additions to our collection of wood- 
work. 


PFAPESTRIES AND TEXTILES 
In conclusion, we come to five tapestries 
and to a group of textiles, mostly European 


of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
including a few vestments. 
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Of first importance among the tapestries 
is a finely woven representation of Christ 
Mocked before the People (no. 173; fig. 20). 
lhe design repeats with minor variations 
the painting of this subject by Quentin 
Massys in a private collection in Madrid. 
Ihe tapestry, which is enriched with silk 
and metal threads, dates about 1515. It isa 
superb example of Flemish wezving in the 
period when tapestry design was becoming 
more pictorial in character. Of about the 
same period is a large fragment of a Flemish 
Weave representing several figures in an in- 
174). A lady holds a por- 


terior scene (no. 
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trait of a young nobleman; beside her stands 
an elderly man. The figures may represent 
Maximilian, his daughter, Marguerite of 
Austria, and her betrothed, the Duke of 
Savoy, Philibert I]. Attributed to the ate- 
liers of Tournai is a pair of hangings, dating 
from the first half of the sixteenth century, 
depicting, within an architectural frame- 
work, children riding animals amidst foliage 
(nos. 175, 170). The earliest of the tapes- 
tries is a small panel showing Saint Mary 
Magdalen against a flowered background 
(no. 177). This interesting piece, which 1l- 
lustrates a type hitherto unrepresented in 
our permanent collection, is a South Ger- 
man work of the last third of the fifteenth 
century. Joseru BRECK. 
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ORIENTAL DECORATIVE ARTS 


CHINESE PORCELAINS, JADES 
AND OTHER SEMIPRECIOUS 
STONES 

The group of Chinese porcelains of the 
Ch’ing dynasty (A.p. 1644-1912), from 
k’ang Hsi to Ch’ien Lung, is something 
more than a series of superb examples of 
ceramic art, for although the group is 
headed by a magnificent example of the 
highly prized black hawthorn (no. 178),! a 
large turquoise jar decorated with scrolls of 
pao hstang hua (no. 179), much-needed ex- 
amples of clair de lune, various K’ang Hs 
plates, and pieces with copper red under- 
glaze decoration, vet the remaining porce- 
lains are of such character as to warrant 
their being discussed with the major art of 
sculpture—and very lovely and charming 
they are too! A pair of pop-eved green and 
vellow guardian lions carrying on their fore- 
heads the word “‘prince’’ (no. 180) and the 
male of another pair (no. 181), whose beard 
and eves remind one happily and probably 
intentionally of the portraits of the great 
Buddhist teacher Daruma, are surely 
worthy of being called sculpture. So, too, are 
the regal parrots and cozily curled-up cats, 
while the little figure of the monk, Pu Tai, 
in white Fukien ware is all but a portrait 
(no. 182). 

Like the porcelains, the group of carved 
jades and semiprecious stones is far more 
than mere ornament, thanks to the subject 
matter of many of the pieces. There are, of 
course, very handsome incense burners, 
vases, and boxes of the Ch’ien Lung period 
the period, by the way, which many think 
marked the culmination of intricate jade 
carving—but the other pieces:give us a 
charming insight into the pleasant things 
the Chinese mind is amused with. Take, for 
instance, the little agate ornament repre- 


| The numbers accompanying the descriptions 
of individual pieces throughout this chapter will 
be found upon the pieces in the gallery. 


senting a lotus leaf with its intimate house- 
hold life (no. 183); on this little thing are 
fish, snails, a tadpole, and even a moth, the 
group suggesting in its small entirety the 
activity of a summer pool. So, also, the jade 
bowl (a magnolia blossom covered with 
butterflies) gives one a sense of more than 
the likeness of the flower and the insects 
(no. 184); the combination of the two 1s 
bound to make one think of a particular 
season and a particular kind of weather, 
thus adding to the simple visualization of 
magnolia and butterflies a stimulant to 
other senses, the senses of touch and smell: 
one knows that it 1s a sunny day and warm, 
else there would be no butterflies, so that 
one gets from the little piece the sensations 
of a late April morning. And there are a pair 
of deer in jade (no. 185) and a rabbit and a 
flving duck in crystal (nos. 186, 187) to 
remind one of the life in the wilds. There 
is a comfortably reclining horse in jade, 
probably one of the eight horses of Mu 
Wang, of the Chou Dynasty (no. 188). The 
Chinese, like the Greeks, have always had 
the greatest admiration for the horse. It 
appears in the early mythology of both, but 
the Chinese attitude toward the horse 1s 
quite different from that of the Greeks, for 
not only does the animal appear in its role 
of the harnessed servitor of man, but also, as 
here, with an entirely independent person- 
ality of its own. In smoky quartz is depicted 
the reclining figure of the happy, bibulous 
poet, Li Po, reclining on his wine jar (no. 
189), and in black crystal, the dancing figure 
of the child, Liu Hai, holding in one hand 
the peach of longey ity, his three-legged toad 
clinging to one shoulder and a string of 
“cash” (the lowest denomination in Chinese 
money) hanging down his back (no. 190). 
Liu Hai is one of the lesser Taoist immor- 
tals, whose picture is used in households as 
a protective and luck-bringing talisman. The 
gentle lady with a deer in white jade (no. 
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191) is perhaps the mountain maid, Ma Ku, 

much loved for her beauty and for the ease 

with which she tossed off lesser miracles. 
ALAN PRIEST. 


JAPANESE ARMS 

Three objects ol Japanese workmanship 
in the Friedsam Collection will ultimately 
be exhibited in the Department of Arms 
and Armor. The first is a short sword with a 
guard (tanto), the tang of the sword blade 
being signed and dated 1870—just a few 
years before the custom of wearing the 
sword as a symbol of rank was abolished by 
edict (no. 192). The hilt and sheath mount- 
ings are of bronze heavily gilded and bear 
the signature and kakihan (written seal) of 
Nomura Katsumori, a follower of Kano 
Natsu6, one of the most skillful masters of 
the nineteenth century. This Museum now 
affords the opportunity of comparing the 
work of these two artists, for there is a short 
sword with gold mountings signed by Nat- 
sud and dated 1866 in the H. O. Havemever 
Collection (Gallery E 114). A kozguka (knife 
handle) of shibuichi (a bronze of silver and 
copper) bears the signature and kakihan of 
Yanagawa Naoharu, a master who worked 
at the end of the eighteenth century for the 
daimyo of Yoshida (no. 193). A second 
kozuka, of bronze gilded (no. 194), 1s signed 
by Yanagawa Naomasa, who was a pupil of 
Sdémin, the originator of katakiribori (in- 
cised carving made to resemble brush 
strokes by varying the width and depth of 
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the cut). Both sides of our kozuka are skill- 
fully executed in katakiribori representing 
the seven gods of good fortune. 

STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY. 


NEAR EASTERN DECORATIVE 
ARTS 

Only a small number of objects in the 
Friedsam Collection are from the Near 
East. Among them are seven textiles from 
Persia, Turkey, and India. Of Persian man- 
ufacture 1s a brocaded panel with plants ina 
style characteristic of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. An interesting large Persian cover of 
about 1700 is embroidered in silk and 
couched metal thread (no. 195). The deco- 
ration shows a central medallion with a rich 
floral design and birds in subdued colors, 
placed against a background of silver or 
gold. Two fine seventeenth-century velvets 
from Asia Minor (see no. 196) and a tomb 
cover of silk with Koranic inscriptions in 
vellow on a red ground comprise the Turk- 
ish group. Of Indian origin are fragments 
of a fine woolen rug of the period of Shah 


Jahan (1627-1658), a small eighteenth-cen- 


tury embroidered panel, and a_ large 
eighteenth-century embroidered shawl. Be- 
sides the textiles, the collection contains a 
Rakka jar of the eleventh century and two 
Persian eighteenth-century brass plates 
with engraved figure subjects and inscrip- 
tions and openwork floral decoration (nos. 
197, 195). 
M.S. Dimanp. 
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